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THE DEFENCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Tue passage by that gallant veteran of the sea, Vice-Admiral 
Farraaovrt, of Forts J achat and St. Philip, affords us useful in- 
formation, of which, when the occasion offers, we should be ready 
to take advantage. The question as to the efficiency of forts to 
protect harbors against steam vessels of war, and particularly 
iron-clad ones, has been often discussed, and many still affect to 
believe in it. Of the lessons, which we have learned and taught 
to the world during this war, none are more important than this ; 
and surely Farracut at New Orleans, Port Hudson, and Mobile, 
Porter at Vicksburg and Grand Gulf, and Duronr at Hilton 
Head, have demonstrated their inefficiency. What we have 
learned weshould be prepared to apply in case of a foreign war, 
nor allow our enemies to profit by it. It is not intended here 
to discuss the question further than so far as it has a bearing 
upon the capture of New Orleans. That great blew to the 
rebels created a universal depression throughout the Southern 
States, for, independently of the ‘effect which the fall of the 
most important city in the South necessarily had abroad, it 
seemed to reopen the Mississippi river to us, and to separate | 
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their armies from their principal source of supply. In point 
of fact, this was not accomplished until the next year, but 
in the fall of New Orleans that object was already half attained. 
The city itself furnished part of the commissary and ordnance 
stores, which fed and equipped the insurgent armies. Such 
a disaster gave rise to much recrimination between the officers 
of the rebel army and navy on duty on the lower Mississippi, 
and seemed to demand investigation. Accordingly, at the 
request of MansrreLp Lovett, commanding Department No. 1, 
which embraced the defences of New Orleans, a court of inquiry 
was appointed for that purpose. The printed report of these 
' proceedings and the “ correspondence between the War Depart- 
ment and General Lovett” (also printed) present facts not 
hitherto considered in connection with our own reports, and it 
may not therefore be uninteresting to look for the causes of the 
fall of New Orleans, as thus seen from a rebel/point of view. 
The writer regrets that he has not had access to the proceedings 
of the naval court, nor to the report of a committee of the rebel 
Congress in relation to this matter, but, as no doubt the same in- 
dividuals were examined before these as before the court of in- 
quiry, the facts developed conld not have materially differed. 

General Lovett assumed command of Department No. 1 on 
the 18th of October, 1861, relieving the hoary-headed traitor 
Twices. His department embraced Louisiana and part of Mis- 
sissippi, and, according to his statement before the court of in- 
quiry, he found the defences in a deplorable condition. The 
topography of the country is such, intersected as it is by numer- 
ous navigable bodies of water, that there are several avenues of 
approach to New Orleans and the contiguous country upon which 
it was dependent, all of which it was necessary to defend. For 
this purpose there were some earth-works just begun, and the 
old brick forts, Pike, Macomb, Jackson, and St. Philip, which, 
not having been occupied for many years, were in need of ex- 
tensive repairs. Altogether they mounted about three hundred 
guns, most of them old and of small calibre. The gun carriages 
were in many cases rotten, and there was a great lack of all ord- 
nance stores. Of ammunition, there were about twenty rounds 
to the gun. 

To do the rebel commander justice, he seems to have endea- 
vored to overcome these difficulties with what, in a laudable 
cause, would have been laudable zeal. He was met by difficul- 
ties at every sfep. Not only were his requisitions not filled, 
but there was a constant drain on his department to supply the 
wants of others. Itis foreign to the purpose of this article tofol- . 
low him through all his troubles, but we will take a rapid glance 
at the condition of affairs when an attack by Farracur and 
Porter became imminent. 

Beavreearp, who was for about fifteen years in charge of the 
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works commanding the approach to New Orleans, and who 
was therefore perfectly acquainted with the nature of the coun- 
try, gives it as his opinion that the true plan for the defence of 
a river is to obstruct it with rafts, piles, torpedoes, ete., and to con- 
centrate at this point the greatest number of heavy guns at com- 
mand. ‘* Such,” hesays, “ was the system proposed by Generals 
Brrnarp, Patron, Majors Cuasz, Dearie, ete., when they 
planned Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the batteries contig- 
uous to those works.” When, therefore, Louisiana seceded, he 
made the drawings and estimates for a boom obstruction to be 
thrown across the river at the forts, and submitted them to the 
State Military Board. In aletterto J. P. Bensamm, dated De- 
cember 5, 1861, Lovett reports the armament of the forts as 
follows: 

Fort Jackson.—Six 42-pounders, twenty-six 24-pounders, two 
32-pounder rifles, sixteen 32-pounders, three 8-inch columbiads, 
one 10-inch columbiad, one 10 and two 8-inch mortars, two 48 
and ten 24-pounder howitzers. 

Fort St. Philip.—Six 42-pounders, nine 32-pounders, twenty- 
two 24-pounders, four 8-inch columbiads, one 8 and one 10-inch 
mortar, and three field guns. 

Subsequently, three 10-inch and three 8-inch columbiads, one 
rifled 42-pounder, and five 10-inch sea-coast mortars, which had 
been obtained. from Pensacola, were mounted at Fort Jackson. 

Impressed, however, as he states, with the belief in the possibi- 
lity of vessels of war passing forts, Lovett endeavored by other 
means to prepare for an attack from a fleet coming up the river. 
To this end, he ineffectually sought to obtain command over the 
defences afloat. Being unsuccessful in this, he devoted his en- 
ergies to the completion of the raft across the river at Fort Jack- 
son, which had been begun before his arrival and which, had it 
remained in position, would have proved a very serious obstruc- 
tion to us. It was very substantially made, with much labor 
and expense, and is thus described : 

“Tt consisted of cypress-trees, forty feet long, and averagin 
four to five feet at the largerend. These were placed longitudi- 
nally in the river, about three feet apart, so as to leave a water 
way. They were held together by (or, rather, strung upon) 
two 24-inch chain cables, which were passed through mortices 
in the under side of the logs, and held in place by heavy iron 
staples, 

“To give it stiffening, large timbers, six by four inches, were 
securely pinned down transversely to the upper side of the logs. 
This raft was placed in the river by securing the chains on t 
left bank to large trees, and on the right bank, where there 
were no trees, they were fastened to crab capstans and to im- 
mense anchors, buried in the ground, and held by heavy tim- 
bers. In addition, all the anchors that could be had were got 
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from various points in the Confederacy, and the raft was anchor- 
ed up stream, the large anchors being laid singly, and the smaller 
ones backed by a second anchor. The depth of the river being 
about one hundred and thirty feet at that point, this requirea 
an immense amount of chain, which was difficult to procure, as 
well as a sufficiency of anchors.” 

On account of the unprecedented rise of the river, and the 
great accumulation of drift, this raft gave way early in March, 
1862. It was expected that by it our vessels would have been 
so long detained under the guns of the forts, as to render any 
attempt to remove it ineffectual, and fatal to the*vessels so em- 
ployed. After its destruction, another was constructed, but it 
was much weaker than the first, and was injured by fire-ratts 
drifting against it. During the bombardment of the forts, two 
of our gunboats succeeded in further destroying it ; so that, when 
our fleet steamed up the river, it was no longer an obstruction. 

But reliance for assistance to the forts in repelling our navy 
seems, to a great extent, if not principally, to have been placed 
in the iron-clad rams then constructing in New Orleans. These 
were the Mississippi and the Louisiana. The Mississippi was 
never so far completed as to be made available. She had been 
launched, and a large force was at work on her, when our fleet 
sueceeded in passing the forts. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to tow her up the river and out of our reach, she was burned. 
According to the statement of her constructor, she would 
have been completed in about two weeks. In the evidence 
of Arruur Sinciair, commander in the rebel navy, before the 
court of inquiry, we find the following: 

“ Question.—If the Mississippi had been completed, and with her armament and 
men on board, could she alone have held the river against the entire Federal fleet 
coming up from below ? 

* Answer.—lI think she could. She would have been the most formidable ship 
that ie ever knew or heard of—very creditable to her projectors, builders, and 
country.” 


The Louisiana took part in the engagement at the forts, but 
she did so simply as an iron-clad battery, her motive power be- 
ing imperfect. 

he addition to these and other vessels of the navy in the lower 
waters of the Mississippi, fourteen river steamers had been seized 
by order of J. P. Bensamun, then filling the position of Secretary 
of War, and were converted into gunboats and rams for defence 
against a fleet coming down the river. These vessels constitu- 
ted what was called “the river defence fleet,” and the river cap- 
tains were assigned to their command, being made independent 
of the naval commanders. As might have been anticipated, 
such a disposition gave rise to-much trouble. With the rebel 
authorities at Richmond, the fear seems to have prevailed that, 
if New Orleans fell, it would be by an attack from above. They 
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appeared to regard this as the greater danger, to avoid which 
they fatally weakened the floating defences below. Upon 
Mat tory especially do most of the rebel officers, engaged in the 
defence of New Orleans, concur in casting the blame of thus im- 
perilling the safety of thecity. To his inefficiency alone do some 
attribute its fall. We know that no exertions of his would have 
been sufficient to have stemmed the advance of brave old Far- 
RaGuT, but it is also certain that he might have made New Or- 
leans much more difficult to take, and the victory a much dearer 
one to us. 

The officer in charge of the ordnance department of the navy 
for Department No. 1 states that all the contracts and purchases 
made by him, which included guns, gun carriages, shot, shell, 
spherical case, submarine batteries, lead, copper, block tin, zine, 
and flannel, were disapproved and annulled by Maxtory, 
although he was afterwards compelled to buy some of them at a 
greatly advanced price. This is confirmed by the officer in com- 
mand of the naval station. To use his own language, he fur- 
ther states that, “had all our vessels been at the forts, and had 
all the vessels alongside the wharves been fitted up properly, I 
am sure that the enemy would not have passed us. All the 
assistance was given by the Confederate States naval ves- 
sels present that could be given, but Mr. Matzory ordered 
Captain Mrrcueti to take command near the forts, at an hour 
too late to do much service. As to the river defence fleet, they 
behaved very shamefully ; every single vesselran away, or was 
deserted by all hands, without fighting. The vessels belonging 
to private parties or companies at New Orleans, in the fall of 
1861, numbered somewhere in the neighborhood of twenty tow- 
boats, strong. and comparatively fast, which would and could 
make excellent rams. There were about as many large ocean: 
stéamers which, in smooth water, could have carried, on an 
average, twenty guns. There were also about a dozen ships, brigs, 
ete., which, on an average, could have carried six heavy guns each. 
Yet Mr. Mattory did net take any of these vessels. They were 
taken by the State, but it was then too late. I was making 

reparations to arm and equip ald these vessels, when I was re- 
ieved of my command in New Orleans and ordered to Rich- . 
mond, I then resigned my commission as a naval officer. After 
I resigned, the State of Louisiana took many of these vessels, but 
there was too little time then to fit, man, and officer them. Reg- 
ular naval officers, even at that late hour, would have done 
better than the river steamboat captains who were on board of 
them. 

©. M. Conrap, member of the rebel Congress, repeatedly 
called upon Mr. Mattory to urge the completion of the iron-clad 
gunboats building at New Orleans, and upon which he believed 
the safety ot the city to depend. ‘“ The Secretary did not, - 
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however, seem to be alive to the magnitude of the danger.” 
In spite of his representations, and those of a committee of 
prominent citizens of New Orleans, who waited upon him, 
the work proceeded so slowly, that Mr. Conran became con- 
vinced that the city would fall. He was only in doubt 
whether it would be by an attack from above or below. Mr. 
Mattory having recommended the construction of a foundry 
and naval dépdét at New Orleans, this was given by the 
committee of the rebel Congress as the reason for their disap- 
proval of the plan. It was then still five or six weeks before 
the attack on theforts. Finally he says, “I also felt it my duty, 
both as the representative from New Orleans, and as chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, publicly to proclaim in Con- 
gress my conviction of the incapacity or inefticiency of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy.” 

Grorcr N. Horus, of the rebel navy, who was in com- 
mand of the vessels afloat, states in his examination before the 
court of inquiry, that he was anxious to be ordered down the 
river to resist Farragut, and delayed his departure up the 
river, for the purpose of awaiting an answer from Mattory to an 
application to this effect. Receiving none, he steamed up the 
river with seven vessels, carrying six guns each, and the Ma- 
nassas iron-clad ram, leaving no naval force at New Orleans. 


This was in February. Stripped of their es the fol- 


lowing extracts from his evidence still show 


ow general was 
the belief in Mattory’s inefticiency : 

“ Question —What conversation, if any, passed between General Lovet. and 

yourself shortly before the fall of New Orleans, relative to a proposed co-operation 
of your fleet with his forces, for the purpose of driving the enemy from the Lower 
Mississippi River ? 
_ Answer.—General Lovett, Captain WuirTTLz, and myself had & conversation at 
that time, in which we agreed that such an expedition should be made. I had ~ 
often passed the Yankee batteries, and knew that they could pass ours, and I was 
anxious that my squadron, which was up the river, should be ordered down to resist 
Farracut, feeling satisfied that I could have cut him up. I should have fought 
him to the greatest advantage. Farracut’s ships would have been exposed, bow 
foremost, to my broadsides, and the sides of his vessels to the fire of the forts; 
had he exposed the sterns of his vessels to the fire of the forts, they would have 
been sunk in a short time. I had previously presented this plan to the Secretary 
of the Navy, but it was rejected, he replying that the main attack on New Orleans 
was to be from above and not below. 


* * * % * * * * * * * * * * * 


Question.—From what failure, if any, to take necessary and possible measures of 
defence, did the capture of New Orleans result? 

Answer.— Had my squadron been at the mouth of the river, I could have kept 
the enemy from crossing the bar: their heavier ships had to be lightened very 
greatly; their armament, etc., taken out before they could be put over; I could 
then have whipped their smaller craft with my squadron, and have prevented 
their larger vessels getting over, if it had not been in my power to have destroyed 
them. Subsequently, when the enemy’s fleet was, in the river, if I had been per- 
mitted, I could have taken my squadron and have driven him back at the time he 
passed the forts. The refusal of the Secretary of the Navy to allow these measures 
‘- to be carried out is the cause, in my judgment, of the fall of New Orleans.” 
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Had Captain Hotirms been at the forts With his vessels, he 
could, in the opinion of Captain Wurrrie, commanding the naval 
station, have “ greatly embarrassed,” if he had not stopped, the 

assage of our fleet. Hoxzins returned to New Gaeane in 
April, with the McRae, and Lovett again telegraphed to Rich- 
mond to have him placed in command afloat below, until he 
could strike a blow, but it was not done. 

The fourteen vessels of “the river defence fleet” were all also 
ordered up the river, and eight had been sent off accordingly. 
In view of the threatened danger, though in violation of the 
orders from Richmond, the remaining six were detained by’ 
LovELL, and sent down to the forts where they were at the time 
of the attack. , 

The Zowistana was also sent down on the 20th of April, in 
compliance with the urgent representations of Lovetz, but the 
work on her was not finished. Her machine power was so im- 
perfect that, with the assistance of her two tenders, she was 
unable to stem the current of the river. After arriving at the 
forts, her guns had to be shipped, and then they commanded 
but forty degrees of the horizon. Moreover, owing to the small- 
ness of her ports, they could be elevated but four or five degrees, 
giving them a range of about two thousand yards.- But as a 

attery she appears to have been invulnerable, for it is said 
that broadside after broadside was poured into her by our fleet, 
when passing up, without the least effect. 

To resist our fleet, there had been concentrated at the forts 
the following vessels: the Lowzsiana, sixteen ; steamer McRae, 
with six light thirty-two-pounder smcoth bore broadside guns, 
and one nine-inch shell gun, pivoted amid-ships ; steamer Jack- 
son, two pivoted smooth bore thirty-two-pounders, one forward 
and one aft; the iron-plated ram Manassas, with one thirty-two- 
pounder in bow; Launch Wo. 3, one howitzer; Launch No. 6, 
one howitzer; the Governor Moore, converted sea steamer, two 
thirty-two-pounder rifled guns; the General Quitman, con- 
verted sea steamer, two thirty-two-pounder guns. Besides 
these, there were the following aa “the river defence 
fleet”: the Warrior, Stonewall Jackson, Resolute, Defiance, 
General Lovell, and R. J. Breckinridge. These steamers car- 
ried from one to two thirty-two-pounder guns each, most of 
them rifled, had their boilers and machinery ipeetocted by thick 
double pine barricades, filled with compressed cotton, and were 
strengthened and protected in the bows, for the purpose of run- 
ning down our vessels. Acting in co-operation with the forts, 
which mounted one hundred and twenty-seven guns of different 
calibre, and prepared, as most of them were, to fight as rams, 
with the current in their favor, a most formidable opposition 
was to have been expected. Altogether, Farracur had to run 
the gauntlet of about one hundred and eighty guns. There had 
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also been collected at the forts some forty or fifty fire rafts, to 
send down amongst our fleet, and to light up the riyer. 

Captain Farracur arrived at Ship Islandon the 20th of 
February, and immediately and with indefatigable zeal set 
about the execution of the instructions of the Secretary of the 
Navy. These instructions, dated January 20th, directed him to 
reduce the defences guarding the approaches to New Orleans, 
to take possession of the city, and then, pushing a strong force 
up the river, to take the other defences of the Mississippi River 
in the rear. He was delayed in his preparations fur attack by 
the non-arrival of some of the vessels ordered to report to him, 
and the difficulty of lightening some of the larger ones over the 
bar. It was found impossible to get the Colorado over at all. 
Much ingenuity was shown in preparing the vessels “ to meet 
the enemy,” as Farragut calls it, “in the worst form of our 
profession.” Commander Portrr covered the masts and rig- 
gings of the vessels of his mortar fleet with bushes, so that they 
could not be distinguished from the banks, hidden as.they were 
behind a bend of the river. Commander Atpgn, of the Richmond, 
had his decks whitewashed, and the success of the experiment, 
in giving light, was such as to induce him to recommend it to 
all who might be reduced to the “dire necessity of a night 
attack.” Mr. Moors, engineer of the 2ichmond, souioitaalied 
that “ the sheet-cables be stopped up and down on the sides, in 
the line of the engines,” and the suggestion was adopted on all 
the vessels. Besides which, each commander, on his own vessel, 
carried out his own ideas, with the view of further protecting 
her more vulnerable parts. 

On the 18th of April, Porrer commenced the bombardment 
of the forts with his mortar boats, and from that day until early 
on the morning of the 24th, a fierce, almost incessant, beauti- 
fully accurate, and terribly destructive fire was kept up. But 
it was a tax upon the strength of the men which could not long 
be endured. Completely worn out, commanders and crew 
dropped asleep amid the thunder of these mortars—so terrible 
and great as to shatter the windows at Balize, thirty miles 
distant. 

Accordingly, the obstruction having been sufficiently de- 
stroyed to admit of the passage of the fleet, the movement began 
at about half-past three, on the morning of the 24th. The Hart- 
ford (flagship), Brooklyn, Richmond, and the gunboats Sciota, 
Iroquois, Kennebec, Pinola, Itasca, and Winona took the left, 
and engaged Fort Jackson. The Pensacola and Mississippi, and 
the gunboats Cayuga, Oneida, Varuna, Katahdin, Kineo, and 

Wissahickon, tormed the right column, and engaged Fort St. 
Philip. Porrer, with his gunboats and the Portsmouth, moved 
up and shelled the forts trom below, whilst his mortar flotilla 
kept up its terrible tire. To him, as this gallant little fleet 
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steamed past the forts, it seemed to be swallowed in a sea of 
fire. To him each man, spar, and rope, was visible, but those 
who were taking and receiving these terrible blows had nothing 
to guide their aim but the flashes of each other’s guns. Through 
this unequal contest of about one hundred and forty guns in 
wooden ships against more than one hundred and fifty in forts, 
in iron-clad batteries, and in rams did Farragut pass triunmyphant- 
ly. Allowance is here made for such as were disabled, or for other 
reasons were not brought into action. The rebel navy was 
shattered and destroyed, and New Orleans restored to our flag 
—and all with scarcely a loss, save that of the Varuna, which 
even in her dying moments forever silenced her two antagonists. 
Three gunboats, only, failed to pass the Forts—the Jtasca, 
Winona, and Kennebec. Of these, the first received a shot 
through her boiler and was forced to retire, and the other two, 
becoming entangled in the logs and drift stuff of th® obstrue- 
tion, were so aoe delayed that, the other vessels having passed 
up, and the day breaking, it was no longer deemed advisable to 


attempt the passage. Our casualties were thirty-seven killed, 
and one hundred and forty-seven wounded. The rebels lost 
eleven killed, and thirty-nine wounded—a disproportion easily 
accounted for. 

The forts, though they were well fought, were unable to pre- 
vent the passage of the fleet. Yet it is interesting to notice to 


what different causes the rebel naval and military commanders 
assign their defeat. Lovetx placed implicit confidence in the 
first. raft, and when that was swept away, in the iron-clad gun- 
boats Louisiana and Mississippi, then already nearly finished. 
It was owing to his repeated and urgent solicitation alone that 
the Louisiana was present at the engagement. But she was not. 
handled either to his satisfaction or to that of General Duncan, 
commanding the forts. Both these officers were of opinion that 
she should take up a position below the forts on the St. Philip 
side, whence she could dislodge our mortar boats from behind 
the point of woods which hid them from the forts. They would 
then have had three direct and cross-fires upon our approaches. 
In this position, too, she would have drawn part of our fire and 
relieved Fort Jackson, where extensive repairs were becoming 
necessary. Mrronext, her commander, refused to comply with 
this request, because of her want of motive power, her vulner- 
able roof, and short range, and he appears to have been sustained 
by other naval officers. Accordingly she lay above the raft, 
took an unimportant part in the engagement, and was blown up 
whilst the negotiations for surrender were going on. This officer 
gives his opinion that Hot.is’s squadron, together with such 
vessels as might have been added, would have been. unable to 
prevent the passage of the bar, or subsequently to have driven 
us out of the river. 
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General Duncan complains loudly in his report of the con- 
‘duct of the defences afloat, which rendered not one-half of the 
assistance he seems to have expected. With the large number 
of fire barges, collected at the forts, nothing was accomplished. 
They failed even to light up the river; to which fact, especially, 
he attributes our success, “ The absence of light on the river, 
together with the smoke of the guns, made the obscurity so 
dense that scarcely a vessel was visible, and, in consequence, 
the gunners were obliged to govern their firing entirely by the 
flashes of the enemy’s guns. I am fully satisfied that the 
enemy’s dash was successful, mainly owing to the cover of dark- 
ness, as a frigate and several gunboats were forced to retire as 
day was breaking.” * * * “Great as the disaster is, it is 
but the sheer result of that lack of cheerful and hearty co-oper- 
ation from the defences afloat, which we had every right to 
expect, af¥d to the criminal negligence of not lighting up the 
river at night, when the danger was imminent, and the move- 
ments of the enemy absolutely known, almost to the hour of 
the final attack. Except for the cover affarded by the obscurity 
of darkness, I shall always remain satisfied that the enemy 
er never have succeeded in passing Forts Jackson and St. 
hilip. 

FicaeatbCatinel Hicers, in command under him, reeom- 
mends an investigation into the conduct of the authorities 
afloat, “whose neglect of our urgent entreaties to light up the 
river during this sad night conkaitianed so much to the success 
of our enemies.” In his examination before the court of in- 
quiry, he says that, onthe day of the passage of the forts, he 
sent three messages to Captain MrrcnELL, commanding the de- 
fences afloat, informing him that our fleet was making dispo- 
sitions for that purpose, and urging him to take, with the 
Louisiana, the position indicated ; that Captain Mrrcneny 
declined, giving several unsatisfactory reasons, and saying that 
he did not believe that Farracur would have the temerity to 
attempt the passage ; that he rendered no assistance ; and that 
twenty minutes elapsed, from the time that our vessels rounded 
the point below the forts, before his fleet could be got into 
motion, and it was then only to run the vessels ashore and burn 
them. This statement is incorrect, but it is a question scarcely 
worth entering into more at large. The truth is, as Admiral 
Porter says, that both the rebel fleet and the forts were badly 


whi > 

The opinions of others who concur in casting the blame upon 
Ma tory have already been given. Lovet himself was freed 
from it by the finding of the court, who say that, with the 
means at his disposal, he could not have successfully resisted us, 
and that until the Louisiana and Mississippi were completed the 
navy was unable to co-operate efticiently with him. However 
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this may be, and without attempting to decide upon whom the 
blame properly rests, although to us Farragut appears to be the 
man, it is certain that too much reliance was placed in the 
forts. Unassisted, or badly assisted, they were not able to pre- 
vent a fleet from passing, nor is it probable that, even with a 
heavier armament, they would be sufficient in the future. 
Should a war arise, it would be to our gunboats on the Missis- 
sippi, and not to Forts Jackson and St. Philip, that New 
Orleans would owe her safety. 

The forts once passed, it was no longer possible to present 
any serious resistance to our fleet. Some show of fight was 
made at the Chalmette and McGee lines, which formed part of 
the inner line of land defences, and terminated on the river in 
two batteries, mounting five and nine guns. The enemy hav- 
ing been driven from these, there was uo further opposition to 
Farragut, who then anchored in front ofthe city. It was 
thought by some that even then Lovext should have endeav- 
ored to drive him away, and a notice was, with his consent, 
published in the city papers, calling for volunteers to board and 
capture our ships. Only one hundred and forty men respond- 
ing to the call, this plan was abandoned. Our guns were then 

ointing down the streets, and commanded the whole city, and 
it would have been folly to have attempted resistance. Neverthe- 
less, stung by the reproaches of certain persons, Lovett offered to 
return to the city from Camp Moore, to which place he had re- 
tired, with such troops as he could collect, sat to occupy the 
city “ as long as a brick remained ;” but he threw upon the in- 
habitants the responsibility of the bombardment which was 
sure to ensue. The mayor of the city having declined his offer, 
he busied himself in removing the property of the rebel gov- 
ernment and State. There occurred our only mistake during 
this glorious victory. Excepting the little that might have 
been taken across Lake Pontchartrain, there was no other wa 
of removing this property than by the Jackson railroad, whic 
passes at a pvint ten miles above the city, between the river and 
the lake, over a neck of land about three-quarters of a mile wide. 
A vessel stationed at this point commanded the railroad, and, 
had one been sent there immediately, the removal of a large 
amount of quartermaster and ordnance stores and a few guns 
would have been prevented. It was not done for several days, 
of which time the reels did not fail to take advantage. 

The mutiny at the forts has nothing to do with the fall of New 
Orleans. The battle had been fought and won by us, and the 
surrender of the garrisons, cut off as they were from all relief, 
was inevitable. : 

Owing to the lowness of the land, works cannot successfully 
be established at any other point on the Mississippi river below 
the city. Even at the forts the transpiration and back-water 


. 
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was such at the time of the’*bombardment that the parade-plain 
and casemates were submerged from three to eighteen inches, 
and a working party was kept constantly bailing to prevent the 
magazines from being flooded. New Orleans must rely for her 
defence upon our navy, and it is a question for it to decide 
whether our iron-clads and rams could not be used to greater 
effect in preventing an enemy from crossing the bar, than at any 
other point on the river. 


THE FOURTH ARMY OORPS. 


FROM THE CHICKAMAUGA TO THE CHATTAHOOCHIE. 


Turoven the north-western angle of Georgia flows a dark 
and funereal stream, known, in the language of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country, as the Chickamauga, or the Stream of 
Death. The name miglit be regarded as prophetic of the great 
and bloody battle fought near it during the war of the re- 
bellion. On the margin of this stream during the 19th and 
29th September, 1863, more than thirty thousand men in the 
two contending armies were placed hors de combat. After two 
days of severe fighting, the sun of the second day had sunk to 
rest, and the full-orbed moon spread her silvery drapery over the 
hard-fought field. The army of the Union still held substantial 
possession of the well-debated ground, and could have maintained 
it against every effort of the enemy to dislodge it. But the flight 
of the commanding general of the army, and two of the corps 
commanders from the field, together with the withdrawal, 
several miles to the rear, of some fifteen thousand of our forces, 
when the right was broken in the fSrenoon of the 20th, caused 
the commander of the “a to issue an order from Chattanooga, 
for the army to retire to Mission Ridge, in the vicinity of Ross- 
ville, some six miles from the battle-field. This was done 
during the evening of the 20th, and, early on the morning of 
the 2ist, the armiy took oe on Mission Ridge. This posi- 
tion was maintained till the night of the 21st, when, under 


. orders, the army quietly withdrew into Chattanooga. The 
Government was much dissatisfied with the conduct of the two 
corps commanders, who had deserted their commands, and fled 
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from the field 6f Chickamauga into Chattanooga; and, so soon 
as the facts were known at Washington, an order was issued 
by the President, relieving them from command, ordering the 
corps they had commanded; the Twentieth and Twenty-first, 
to be consolidated into a single corps, to be called the Fourth 
Corps, and assigning Major-General Granerr to its command. 
Such were the circumstances which led to the formation of 
what became one of the most distinguished corps of the grand 
armies of the republic. The three divisions of the corps were 
commanded, respectively: the First, by Major-General J. M 
Patver; the Second, by Major-General P. H. Saerman; and 
the Third, by Brigadier-General Taomas J. Woop. The brigade 
commanders of the First Division were Brigadier-Generals 
Cuartes Crourr, W. C. Wurraxer, and Colonel Grosz, 36th 
Indiana Volunteers ; of the Second Division, Brigadier-Generals 
J. B. Sreapman, G. D. Waener, and Colonel ©. G. Harxer, 
65th Ohio Volunteers; and of the Third Division, Brigadier- 
Generals Witticn, Hazen, and 8. Bearry. Brigadier-General 
Sreapman obtained leave of absence about the time the corps 
was organized, and never. joined his brigade. It was com- 
manded for a number of months after the organization of the 
corps, by Colonel Franx T. Suerman, 88th Illinois Volunteers, 
subsequently brigadier-general of volunteers. The circum- 
stances which led to the formation of the corps have been 
briefly sketched. Its birthplace is as remarkable as were the 
cireumstances which caused its organization, Chattanooga 
nestling among detached hills, on the margin of the broad an 

majestic Tennessee, at the point where it bursts through the 
barrier of the Appalachian mountains, well deserves the name, 
“*Eagle’s Nest.” The first service of the Fourth Corps was 
rendered in a school of adversity, in a season of privation and 
hardship well calculated to try the fortitude of the most veteran 
soldiery. It has been remarked that the Army of the Cumber- 
land withdrew into Chattanooga during the night of the 21st 
September, 1863. The advance of the enemy made its appear- 
ance in front of Chattanooga in the afternoon of the 22d; and, 
during the forenoon of the 23d, the investment was completed. 
From the dominating crest of Mission Ridge, and the ae 
summit of Lookout Mountain, the beleaguering hosts looke 

down on us. Mission Ridge and Lookout Mountain are so 
situated to each other and with reference to Chattanooga, that 
whoever holds: possession of them.commands all the outlets 
from the town to the west, the south-west, the south, the south- 
east, and east. The timid abandonment of Lo8kout Mountain 
by our forces, under the orders of the irresolute commander, 
whose weakness had deprived our arms of the fruits of victory 
at Chickamauga, lost to us the use of the short route, only 
twenty-eight miles long, to Bridgeport, for the procurement of 
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supplies, and compelled the use of the road on the north side 
of the river, over the mountains, some sixty miles long, in 
the most rainy season of the autumn. During the first six 
weeks of the investment, the troops suffered severe and trying 
privation. Compelled to labor daily in very inclement weather 
on the fortifications, badly clad, with only the worn dress of 
the summer campaign, and frequently with no more than a 
fourth of the regulation ration of food issued to them daily, 
the troops proved by their soldierly conduct the virtue of dis- 
cipline, and attested the sublimity of the sentiment of patriotism. 
Through all the trying ordeal, they never complained, never 
became faint-hearted, and would have eaten their shve-soles 
before they would have abandoned Chattanooga, During the 
month of October, the Government became painfully anxious 
about the security of the possession of Chattanooga, and deter- 
mined to adopt stringent measures to put it beyond question. 
The first of these measures was the removal) of Major-General 
Rosecrans from the command of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and the assignment thereto of Major-General GrorcE 
H. Tuomas. 

The second measure was the formation of the grand geo- 
graphical Military Division of the Mississippi, embracing all the 
territory west of the Alleghanies, and east of the Mississippi 
River (whereby unity of action of the armies in the Valley of 
the Mississippi was secured), and the assignment of General 
Grant to the command; and the third was the ordering of 
large re-enforcements from the Armies of the Potomac and Ten- 
nessee to Chattanooga. The fruits of these wise measures were 
reaped in the month of November, and large was the harvest. 
The re-enforeements from the Army of the Potomac, the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Corps, commanded by Major-General Hooker, 
began to arrive in the vicinity of Stevenson and Bridgeport, 
Ala., about the 20th of October, 1863. The shortness of sup- 
plies in Chattanooga, and the length and difficulties of the road 
over the mountains, on the northern side of the Tennessee, to 
Stevenson, made it indispensably necessary that a shorter route 
to the end of railroad transportation showld be obtained. The 
route fixed on was up the river by steamboat from Bridgeport 
to the foot of the narrows, thence _o wagon road aaiinng 
along the south side of the river to Williams’s Ferry, where a 
pontoon bridge was to be laid, thence by road on the northern 
side of the river to the pontoon bridge leading into Chatta- 
nooga. To establish this route a double movement of troops 
was necessary : first, from Bridgeport along the Charleston and 
Memphis railroad to Manhatchie, the point of junction, in Look- 
out Mountain Valley, of that road with the Trenton Valley rail- 
way; and, second, a movement of troops from Chattanooga. 
The movement from Bridgeport was well executed by a part of 
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General Hooxrr’s command, and was entirely successful. For 
the movement from Chattanooga two brigades were detailed : 
Hazen’s brigade, of General Woon’s division of the Fourth 
Corps, and HIN’s brigade, of General Barn’s division of 
the Fourteenth Corps. To the former was assigned the task of 
descending the river, in the pontoons for the bridge, to Williams’s 
Ferry, and effecting a lodgment on the south side of the river ; 
the latter was to march down on the north side of the river to 
the northern landing of the ferry. Silently, at twelve o’clock 
at night, Hazxn’s brigade, provided with intrenching tools, 
embarked in the pontoons at Chattanooga. Quietly the flotilla 
started on its perilous errand, descended the mighty river, 
passed under the enemy’s guns on the point of Lookout Moun- 
tain, and reached its destination safely. The troops that arrived 
first disembarked rapidly and noiselessly, dashed up the river 
bank, drove back the enemy’s pickets, seized a strong position, 
intrenched it immediately and securely, and the lodgment was 
gained. Thus was the short route from Chattanooga to the end 
of railway transportation established. The re-enforcements from 
the Army of the Tennessee, under General Sxerman, after hav- 
ing made the long march from Memphis, had substantially ar- 
rived in the vicinity of Chattanooga by the 15th of November. 
Then was commenced the consideration of the plan of opera- 
tions to, be adopted for breaking the long-protracted invest- 
ment, For a better understanding of the subsequent glorious 
operations, a brief sketch of the positions occupied by the 
enemy at the opening of the operations, and a statement of his 
strength, are necessary. 

The enemy’s outer line of intrenchments extended from the 
sumuit of Lookout Mountain on the west, across Chattanooga 
Creek to the crest of Mission Ridge, thence along the crest to 
- the north-eastern flank of the ridge. His second line extended 
from near the mouth of Chattanooga Creek to the base of Mis- 
sion Ridge, and thence along the base of the ridge eastward of 
the tunnel through which the Chattanooga, and Kast Tennessee 
railway passes. His third and nearest line to the town occu- 
pied a rocky and wooded curvilinear ridge, passing nearly 
through the centre of the plain of Chattanooga, having the bold 
and abrupt eminence of Orchard Knob for its centre and cita- 
del. Reliable information, received only a few days before the 
ue operations, through our own spies and deserters 
showed that these lines, formidable from natural position, and 


vastly strengthened by art, were manned by eight divisions of 

infantry, averaging at least six thousand men each, and about 

one hundred and -eighty pieces of field acee: In all the 
or ¢ 


councils held for discussing a plan of operations ompellin 
the raising of the investment, it was admitted that the formid- 
able position of the enemy could not be attacked, with any rea- 
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sonable prospect of success, in the centre; and even if such an 
attack were successful, the success would be achieved at too 
great loss of life. It was agreed the enemy’s position must be 
taken in flank. For this purpose, General Suzrman was to 
move, under cover of a low range of hills, on the north side of 
the Tennessee, to near the mouth of the North Chickamauga 
Creek, throw a pontoon bridge across the river, ascend the 
northeastern flank of Mission Ridge, and attack the enemy’s 
works in flank and reverse. Two divisions of the Fourth 
Corps, Generals Suzrmpan’s and Woon’s, were designated to co- 
operate with General Suerman’s command. They were to 
emerge from the fortifications of Chattanooga on the eastern 
side, cross Citico Creek near its mouth, move up the river, unite 
with the right of General Suerman’s force, after it had passed 
the river, aving to the right, and sweep along the base of Mis- 


sion Ridge. But fate had in store for these two divisions a 
higher destiny in the operations for raising the investment of 
Chattanooga. Monday, the 23d of November, had been fixed 
for opening decided operations; but, during the preceding day, 
much—and some of it rather singular—movement had been 
observed in the rebel camps. To develop the meaning of this 
movement, a division of the Fourth Corps was ordered, at twelve 
M., on the 23d, to make a reconnoissance in the dvrection of 
Orchard Knob, to see whether the rébels remained in the vi- 
cinity of their old camps. ‘ General Woon’s division was selected 
to make the reconnoissance, General SHzrman’s division being 
ordered to support the movement. Forming his division on the 
slope outside of the fortifications, General Woop advanced it 
rapidly against the enemy, converted a reconnoissance into a 
substantial attack, carried Orchard Knob and the adjacent 
works at the point of the ares: and made the enemy’s inner 
line of works untenable. The advance was made so rapidly, - 
that the casualties, only about two hundred in killed and 
wounded, were very slight in comparison with the advant 
“og Besides the important position gained, the 28th Ala- 
a, With its colors, was captured almost entire. 
The position gained by the reconnoissance, as decidedly ad- 
vantageous as it was unexpected, was too important to be 
relinquished. Instead of returning inside the works of Chatta- 
- nooga, as it had been expected would be done when the recon- 
noissance was ordered, General Woop was ordered to intrench 
the position he had so handsomely carried, and maintain it. 
The night of the 23d was spent in reversing and strengthening 
the captured intrenchments; before dawn of the 24th, they 
were impregnable. To preserve the chronological order of 
events, it should have previously been remarked that, when a 
— of General Hooxer’s command was advanced, in the 
atter part of October, into Lookout Mountain Valley, the First 
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Division of the Fourth Corps, Major-General Patmer command- 
ing was ordered to cross to the north side of the Tennessee, pro- 
ceed over the mountains, and take post at Bridgeport. Short 
after this movement, General Paumer was assigned to the com- 
mand of the Fourteenth Corps.» He was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the First Division of the Fourth Corps by Major-General 
D. 8. Srantey. In pursuance of the part assigned to him in the 
lan of operations, General Hooker, on the 24th of Novem- 
er, assaulted Lookout Mountain, and fought the famous “ bat- 
tle above the clouds.” Perhaps no more dramatic incident 
occurred during the whole war than the assault on Lookout 
Mountain. The day was dark-and gloomy; the ascending 
columns, occasionally seen through the rifts in the dense clouds 
which enveloped the top and sides of the mountain, then veiled 
in the ae mist, were watched with the-most anxious 
solicitude by the troops assembled in the amphitheatre around 
Chattanooga. But the progress of the assailants was ever up- 
ward. Whenever revealed to the view of the watchers beneath 
them, it was observed that they had gained ground. This was 
considered an omen of final success. The close of the day ter- 
minated the interesting scene, with the summit almost, but not 
yet, gained. The resolute assailants bivouacked, the cold and 
cheerless night of the 24th, far up on the mountain side, just be- 
neath the summit. The last dash was reserved for the next 
morning; but it was not destined to be made. During the 
night, the enemy abandoned his defensible works, and withdrew 
from Lookout Mountain. The early light of the morning of the . 
25th greeted the national flag waving from the topmost : 
of the mountain. And when the troops beheld the flag they 
loved so well floating in triumph from the lofty eminence, long 
and loud were the jubilant cheers in which they gave utterance 
to their profound gratitude and admiration. Two brigades of 
the First Division of the Fourth Corps, Crurr’s and Wurraxer’s, 
took an active and leading part in the assault on Lookout 
Mountain, and, by their conspicuous gallantry, contributed 
largely to its success: In making what had been fixed in the 
piss of operations as the grand and decisive attack, General 
HERMAN’S assaulting columns had, during the forenoon and 
early afternoon of Wednesday, the 25th of November, ascended 
the north-eastern slope of Mission Ridge, attacked the enemy’s 
lines, and as often had they been repulsed. Twice had he 
dashed his columns against the hostile works, and twice had the 
assailants recoiled, broken and foiled. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the foregs present, from his position on Orchard Knob, 
had been a close observer of Gencral-Snzrman’s operations, had 
been a witness of his unsuccessful attacks, and naturally became 
anxious about the final result of the Titanic contest. -With a 
view to facilitate the success of General Suzrman’s assault, the 
: Vou. V.—26 
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commanding general ordered a demonstration to be made by 
‘ the two divisions of the Fourth Corps, Sazerman’s and Woon’s, 
against the rebel centre. His orders were, that these two divi- 
sions should assault, and, if possible, carry the enemy’s intrenched 
line at the base of Mission Ridge ; if successful in this, attempt, 
the two divisions were to halt, under the impression that the 
centre of Mission Ridge was too formidable to be attacked, and 
that the mere menace of it would be sufficient to cause such a 
drawing off of the enemy from the north-eastern point of the 
ridge, as would enable General Surrman to succeed. The two 
divisions designated for the work girded up their loins, and pre- 

ared themselves for the task imposed on them. The signal 
fixed for this onslaught was six guns, fired in rapid succession, 
from the battery on Orchard Knob. Ere the reverberations had 
died away in the fastnesses of Lookout Mountain, the lines and 
columns of blue were in motion. Sweeping rapidly over the 
wooded valley which separates Orchard Knob from Mission 
Ridge, the advancing divisions rushed in resistless triumph over 
the intrenchments at the base of the ridge. Here their orders 
terminated. But troops so flushed with enthusiasm knew no such 
word as halt. A higher and more valuable prize was in view—the 
enemy’s centre on Mision Ridge. Staying not to take breath, 
the first troops over the intrenchments at the base of the ridge, 
without waiting for orders, dashed upward toward the rugged 
heights and began the steep and perilous ascent. All were 
equally animated and excited with the noble inspiration. It 
was truly a race of glory. Under such circumstances, all that 
wae left to the ines was to emulate the enthusiasm of the 
foremost and stouter of limb, and to cheer and encourage, by 
their example, the weaker and less active men. Of faint hearts 
there were none there. Mission Ridge is a bold and rugged 
height, rising about eight hundred feet above the general level 
of the valley or plain of Chattanooga. When assaulted, the 
elevated crest was crowned with a line of defensive works, 
bristling with thousands of bayonets, while the numerous bat- 
teries along it belched forth the missiles of death and destruc- 
tion. But all this resistance stopped not the onward course of 
the assaulting troops. Blown and fatigued from their great 
exertion and loss of breath, as they neared the goal, their pro- 

ress was necessarily slower, but not less persistently and reso- 
utely onward and upward. Painful indeed must have been 
the anxiety of those who, from Orchard Knob, witnessed the 
assault, but who felt not the enthusiasm and inspiration of par- 
ticipation. At length the coveted crest was won, the enemy’s 
centre was broken, his batteries captured, his troops “ scattered 
like chaff before the wind,” and the long-protracted investment 
raised. More than three thousand prisoners, over thirty pieces 
_of artillery, several thousand stands of small arms, and many 
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regimental colors and battle-flags were the substantial fruits of 
the assault, and attested its complete and perfect success. 
Some of the first troops on the crest pressed forward imme- 
diately in pursuit of the flying enemy in front of them, while 
others—with great good sense on the part of their immediate 
commeanders—were deployed to the right and left to clear the 
ridge and relieve the pressure on the troops that had not gained 
the crest. The good effect of the flank attacks was almost in- 
stantaneously apparent, and soon the entire crest was occupied. 
The enemy, who had been seen during the two lonely months 
of the investment occupying the dominating position, was in 
full retreat. “The fringe was red on the western hills” when 
the crest was gained ; and as the troops were much worn and 
somewhat disordered by the ascent, the pursuit could not be 
. long continued. . 

arkness coming on apace, the troops were rg-formed on the 
crest of the ridge, where they bivouacked for the night. The 
assault of Mission Ridge is certainly one of the most remarkable 
achievements that has ever occurred. Military history would 
probably be searched in vain for a parallel. With so mnch of 
physical obstacle to overcome, with so much armed resistance 
encountered, probably no assault was ever so eminently success- 
ful. In fifty minutes from the time the advance was commenced 
from Orchard Knob, the first regimental flags were seen flying on 
the summit of the ridge. But the great achievement was not won 
without serious loss. More than two thousand casualties in the 
divisions of Generals Suerman and” Woop proved the severity 
of the resistance they had encountered. Many gallant and ac- 
complished officers and brave men were killed or wounded in 
the assault. To these especially the lasting homage and grati- 
tude of the country is due. But these two divisions were not 
permitted to desist from their glorious labors—not to rest on 
their dear-bought honors. General Burysmpe was beleaguered 
in Knoxville by the rebel forces under Lonestreet, and it was 
necessary that relief'should at once be sent thither. The divisions 
of Generals Sueripan and Woop were immediately designated 
for this service. During the investment of Chattanooga, the 
transportation had been scarcely more than sufticient to provide 
a limited amount of subsistence. It had been nearly impossi- 
ble to get any clothing through. Sadly deficient in clothing 
at a most inclement season of the year, with only one wagon 
to each regiment allowed as transportation, and dependent for 
subsistence on what could be gathered in the country traversed, 
the two divisions set out on the march of .one hundred and 
twelve miles for the relief of Knoxville. The roads were in the 
most miserable condition; several deep and broad streams had 
to be crossed with limited ferry facilities, or bridges; but the 
march to Knoxville was accomplished in seven days. The ad- 
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vance of the relieving force caused LonestREEt, after a desperate, 
but unsuccessful assault on the fortifications of Knoxville, to 
raise the investment, after it had been continued twenty-one 
days, and withdraw toward the Virginia line. The twd divi- 
‘sions of the Fourth Corps, with other troops, were ordered to 
ursue him. There was nearly an equipollence between the 
oyal and rebel forces. Four dreary months of miserable 
weather, with limited subsistence and clothing, varied by nu- 
merous skirmishes, but unproductive of any considerable con- 
flict, were spent in manceuvring to drive Lonesrreet out of East 
Tennessee. This was accomplished toward the close of March, 
~ 1864. In the early days of April, Major-General Grancerr was 
relieved from the command of the corps, and Major-General 
Howakrp assigned to it.’ About the same time Mejor-General 
Suerman was ordered to the Army of the Potomac. He was 
succeeded in the command of.the Second Division of the Fourth 
Corps by Brigadier-General Newron. East Tennessee having 
been relieved of the pressure of the enemy, the two divisions of 
the Fourth Corps were ordered:to return to the vicinity of Chat- 
tanooga, to so ey for the great campaign of 1864. In that 
vicinity the First Division rejoined the corps, after a separation 
of some five months. The spring of 1864 witnessed a new 
phase in the operations of the armies of the republic. Previous 
to that time, from the beginning of the war, dispersion had 
been the expression of the principle governing the conduct of 
the loyal forces. It required no prophetic gift to predict the 
result. Proposing many objectives to be attained at the same 
time, wide scattering of forces was the consequence, and the 
most barren achievements toward the final suppression of the 
rebellion in comparison with the means cemented: the result. 
From the spring of 1864, concentration was to be the order of 
the day; and it would scarcely be too much to say, that the 
great work of the real suppression of the rebellion was accom- 
plished in the last year of active hostilities. Conformably to 
the principle which was thenceforth to govern the military op- 
erations of the Government—the pemesaes of selecting a few 
and important objective points, and concentrating for their at- 
tainment vastly superior forces—in the last week of April, 1864, 
a grand army was assembled around the towering clifis of Look- 
out Mountain. 

This imposing array was made up of three previously separate 
army organizations, namely, the Army of the Cumberland, 
commanded by Major-General Gzorex H. Toomas; the Arm 
of the Tennessee, commanded by Major-General J. 
MoPuerson ; and the so-called Army of the Ohio, commanded 
by Major-General J. M. Scuorrexp : but, in truth, the latter was 
no army at all, as it consisted only of two divisions of the 
Twenty-third Corps. The Armies of the Cumberland and Ten- 
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nessee had three corps each : the former embracing the Fourth, 
Fourteenth, and Twentieth Corps ; and the latter, the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Corps. The Army of the Tennessee 
was not probably more than two-thirds of the strength of the 
Army of the Cumberland. This vast array of armed combatants, 
with all the improved, useful, and scientific appointments of 
moderty war, as practised inthe United States, boasted for its 
chief the brilliant soldier Major-General W. T. Saermay. The 
3d of May had been appointed in orders for this mass of human 
beings to commence their onward movement. To the Army of 
the Cumberland, as being the most numerous, powerful, and 
best appointed of the three separate organizations, which 
made up the grand army, the centre in the general advance 
was accorded; and in the Army of the Cumberland, the 
Fourth Corps usually had the advance. To it was usually as- 
signed the trying and difficult work of clearing the way for the 
advance of the other corps. Atlanta, situated in Northern- 
central Georgia, at the intersection of several important rail- 
ways, was the geographical goal, viewed strategically, of the 
campaign. The constant, active pressing of the rebel army, 
commanded by General J. E. Joanston, arid which was then as- 
sembled around Dalton, Ga., and the preventing it thereby 
from re-enforcing other rebel armies, was the purely military 
objective purpose of the campaign. The destruction of that 
army was, of course, considered among the possible eventuali- 
ties of the grand movement then being commenced. The rebel 
army, which was to be for four long months the worthy an- 
tagonist of the grand army commanded by General Suzrman, 
was powerful from its numbers, and formidable from the ability 
of its leaders and the completeness of its equipment. So far 
from expecting to be placed purely on the defensive, rebel re- 
ports and other documents, since made public, show that it 
was within the contemplation of the oad officials that their 
army should assume the offensive. 
orthern Georgia is peculiarly adapted to a defensive war, 
and necessarily most unfavorable for offensive Gr ome The 
topography of this region is most remarkable. fty and near- 
ly parallel ranges of mountains, with few available passes, trav- 
erse this section of Georgia, and form the most effective natural 
ramparts. The general direction of these mountain ranges is 
from north-east to south-west. The intervening valleys are 
drained by broad, deep, and rapid streams. This brief sketch 
shows that the natural features of the country are such that the 
defending army, by a judicious use of them, could readily du- 
plicate its powers of resistance. The invading army broke up its 
camp, and began the forward movement on the 3d of May, 1864. 
The enemy was first encountered in force on the 9th of May. 
Then he was found strongly intrenched on Rocky-face Ridge, in 
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Buzzard Roost Pass, and on John’s Mountain. Rocky-face Ridge 
and John’s Mountain, separated by Buzzard Roost Pass, a nar- 
row gorge, are bold ranges, rising some twelve hundred feet 
above the general level of the country. Their sides are very 
abrupt, rugged, and difficult of ascent. ‘The enemy’s position 
lay right athwart General Saurman’s line of march ; it had to 
be forced, or turned by a considerable detour to the right, 
which involved much leaned: as it would render necessary a 
division of the loyal forces, and expose them to the chance of 
being beaten in detail. It was resolved to try first the experi- 
ment of forcing the enemy’s position ; and for this service the 
Fourth Corps was designated. 

The First and Third Divisions were ordered to demonstrate 
strongly against the front of Rocky-face Ridge, and occupy the 
enemy’s attention, while the Second Division was to ascend the 
northern slope of the ridge, and take the intrenchments on its 
crest in flank. The demonstration was boldly made in front. 
Under every embarrassment, the men clambered high up the 
rugged side of the mountain, only to find their further progress 
barred effectually by sheer precipices, rising many feet above 
their heads, from which the enemy hurled down on them every 
missile of destruction. The Second Division ascended the north- 
ern slope and gained the crest, but found it so narrow, and so 
thoroughly intrenched by transverse works, as to be impreg- 
nable. Movathalen, that no effort might be left untried to do 
the work which had been cut out for it, a vigorous, but unsuc- 
cessful assault was delivered by Harxer’s brigade, in which 
Colonel MoItvamvn, 64th Ohio, and other valuable officers and 
brave men, were killed; and Colonel Oppyoxs, 125th Ohio, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Buxurrr, 3d Kentucky, and many other gal- 
lant officers and men were wounded. 

Three days were spent in these operations. The result made 
the conclusion patent, that the position could not be taken by a 

demain. It must be turned. Then commenced that se- 
ries of bold flank movements which so eminently distinguished 
the Atlanta campaign. Leaving the Fourth Corps, as being the 
nearest to the enemy, to nae attention, General SuzrmaNn 
drew the Twenty- hird Corps, the Fourteenth and Twentieth 
Corps, of the Army of the Cumberland, and the whole of the 
Army of the Tennessee, to the right, to pass them through Snake 
Creek Gap, a narrow passage in John’s. Mountain, and reach the 
enemy’s rear and line of communication. So soon as the enemy 
became aware of this movement, the object of which could not 
be mistaken, he attempted to counteract it by a demonstration 
on the Fourth Corps. The demonstration proving a failure, by 
the rapid concentration of the Fourth Corps on the menaced 
point, the enemy hastily abandoned his strong defensive _ 
tion, and retreated to Toten on the Oostenaula River. Here 


¢ 
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again, in a — most favorable from its topography for de- 
fence, which had been much strengthened by intrenchments, 
and with his flanks resting on the river, the enemy was found 
in the forenoon of the 14th of May. The bulk of the army had 
passed through Snake Creek Gap, and the Fourth Corps, when 
the enemy retreated, had followed by the main road leadin 
through Dalton, so that all the forces were again united. an 
the army ready for action. No delay occurred. The lines of 
battle were at once formed, and the troops immediately ad- 
vanced to the attack. The Fourth Corps, leading the centre of 
the Army of the Cumberland, soon became engaged. The Sec- 
ond and Third Divisions, Newron’s and Woop’s, rapidly drove 
in the enemy’s skirmishers, assaulted and carried his first line 
of works, and only halted to re-form their ranks when they had 
arrived within two hundred and fifty yards of, and confronted 
the enemy in his second line of far more formidable intrench- 
ments. The success had not been gained without considerable 
loss. Among the wounded was Brigadier-General Harker. A 
fragment of a shell had killed his horse under him, and severely 
injured the gallant rider; but, with the glory-loving instincts 
of the true soldier he was, he refused to quit the field, and re-. 
mained in command of his brigade. Examinations, made with 
the least practicable delay, disclosed the formidableness of the 
enemy’s intrenchments. In the rapid advance of the troops 
through dense woods for several miles, without roads, it had 
not been possible for the artillery and ammunition-trains to fol- 
low ; and it was not deemed (udiiban to hazard an assault on 
so strong a position, without the aid of artillery. The afternoon 
of the 14th was spent in opening roads to the rear, and getting 
forward the artillery and ammunition-trains. During the night 
of the 14th, the Second Corps moved from the right off the Army 
of the Cumberland to its extreme left. Early in the forenoon 
of the 15th, the Fourth Corps was informed that the Twentieth 
Corps would attack during the day the extreme right of the 
enemy; and the Fourth Corps was directed to watch closely 
the enemy’s centre, and, if any shaking should be observed, to 
assault it at once vigorously. If the attack was ever made by 
the Twentieth Corps, it certainly made no impression on the 
enemy’s centre; and the day wore away for the Fourth Corps 
in a close and continual encounter of sharpshooters. In this 
ractice Brigadier-General Witxicu, commanding First Brigade, 
hird Division, was severely wounded, and borne to the rear. 
He was succeeded in command by Colonel W. H. Grsson, 49th 
Ohio Volunteers. During the 15th, the Army of the Tennessee 
a to cross the Oostenaula, below the enemy’s left, which 
ed to his abandoning his position in front of Resaca during the 
night of the 15th, and retreating to the south side of the river. 
Pursuit was made early the following morning, and though the 
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enemy had destroyed the bridges over the Oostenaula, these 
were soon replaced by pontoon bridges, and the pressure vigo- 
rously continued. Varied with many sharp affairs, in which 
the Fourth Corpe, from leading the pursuit, was chiefly en- 
gaged, the stress on the enemy was kept up till he was driven 
across the Etowah, and took post in the stony pass in the Ala- 
toona Hills, through which the main road leads. To force a 
passage of the river in front of the enemy’s impregnable posi- 
tion was an impossibility ; another flank movement was neces- 
sary. Providing his army with twenty days’ subsistence and 
forage (the country afforded nothing of either), General Srer- 
MAN boldly cut loose from his line of communication, threw his 
army across the Etowah, below the enemy, found another prac- 
ticable, but very difficult passage through the Alatoona range, 
and, in the afternoon of the 25th of May, was again confrontin 

— my in astrongly intrenched position in the vicinity of 

allas. , 

The Twentieth Corps first encountered the enemy, when 
a very ae affair, known as the conflict of New Hope Church, 
ensued. The enemy was driven back into his main works, and 
the fact fully developed that he was present in force. An as- 
sault on the enemy’s solid intrenchments, till re-enforcements 
were at hand, was not deemed judicious. The Fourth Corps ‘was 
hurried rapidly to the front, but night had fallen when it arrived 
at the scene of conflict. The 26th of May was spent in concen- 
trating the army, and in feeling the enemy, with a view to de- 
termining accurately his position. In this operation, in which 
some very handsome maneuvring occurred, the Third Division 
of the Fourth Corps (General Woon’s) took the leading part. 
The information gained by the operations of the 26th, led to the 
determination that the enemy’s right should be sought on the 
following morning and attacked, with a view to forcing him 
back, and cutting his connection with his railroad. General 
Woon’s division was designated for this arduous service. Drawn ' 
from the centre, early in the morning of the 27th, the division 
made a long detour to its left, accomplished a most fatiguing 
march through dense forests, over broken ground, and, at four 
o’clock confronted the right of the enemy’s line of works. Giv- 
ing them a short breathing-space, the troops were soon formed 
. for the attack. 

At half-past four o’clock the advance was sounded, and the 
leading brigade, Hazxn’s, dashed forward with the most — 
aneeney across deep ravines, up ee heights, throug 
a dense jungle (which had been still further embarrassed by a 
slash), to the very foot of the hostile intrenchments. It was 
almost a success ; but the fruit was beyond reach; farther pro- 
gress was impossible. amet, shelter behind logs, rocks, trees, 
and stumps, the men stoutly held the ground they had gained 
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till the first brigade of the division, Grsson’s, was brought up 
to renew the attack; then, with torn and bleeding ranks, the 
leading brigade passed to the rear. Its front being clear, 
Gisson’s brigade emulated, in the élan with which it advanced, 
the fierce assault which had been delivered by Hazen’s brigade; 
and, alas, with the same fruitless result. Unfortunately, while 
these: terrific assaults were being made, the fiercest assaults 
that were made during the Atlanta campaign, and in which 
fifteen hundred men were placed hors de combat, the remainder 
of the army did not press the enemy’s lines throughout. The 
failure to do so permitted the enemy to concentrate a very 
heavy force to resist the assaults of Woon’s division. And more 
unfortunately still, the troops, a division of the Fourteenth Corps, 
and a brigade of the Twenty-third Corps, who had been ordered 
to support the attack, and protect the flanks of the assaultin 
troops, utterly failed to do so; whereby, when nearly advance 
to the enemy’s works, the lines of the assailants were enfiladed. 
The flank fire, more than the direct fire, prevented the success of 
the attack. The assault of Grsson’s brigade having failed to 
break the enemy’s lines, the Third Brigade of the division, 
Colonel Knrrrixr, 79th Indiana, commanding, was brought up to 
cover the drawing off of Gisson’s brigade. The enemy never was 
guilty of the temerity of attempting a serious return. KwerrLEr’s 
rigade was put in position a short time before sunset, and a brisk 
encounter of sharpshooters at once began. At 11 o’clock at 
night, it was drawn off, put in position, and, at 2 a. m. of the 
28th, the division was allowed to lie down to rest, after its un- 
intermitted labors of twenty-two hours. This passage-at-arms 
is called, in the traditions of the Army of the Cumberland, the 
battle of Picket’s Mill. No marked event occurred for several 
days. Like two athletes, stripped for the encounter, the two 
armies stood confronting each other—their skirmishers, on gopher- 
holes, not more than a hundred and fifty yards apart, warily 
watching—each prepared to take advantage of any mistake of 
its antagonist. But this state of things could not continue 
long. Mr. Prescort, in his dramatic narrative of the conquest 
of Mexico, as truthfully as graphically styles the stomach the 
granary of discontent. Subsistence was getting short, and it 
was necessary that both armies should get back to the railroad. 
Then commenced a series of manceuvres, spread over several 
days, for that purpose. The Union army made a lodgment on 
the road in the vicinity of Ackworth, while the rebel army 
took position on the road a little further south, including in its 
lines a dominating height, called Pine Top Mountain. In the 
succeeding few days, the enemy was driven from his position, 
as also from one a mile in its rear, and, about the 20th of June, 
he was confronted in the most formidable position he had oceu- 
pied since the opening of the campaign, on Kenesaw Mountain, 
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in front of Marietta. A week was spent in reconnoissances, in 
affairs of outposts and pickets, and in driving the enemy entirely 
within his intrenchments. This being done, on the 27th of 
June it was determined to make two separate assaults, one to 
be made by the Army of the Cumberland, the other by the 
Army of the Tennessee. The Second Division of the Fourth 
Corps, Newton’s, and the Second Division of the Fourteenth 
Corps, Davis’s, were detailed to deliver the assault on the part of 
the Army of the Cumberland. The assaults of both armies were 
repulsed. Many gallant and accomplished officers and brave 
men fell in these bootless attacks. Among the slain was num- 
bered the yonng, ardent, high-souled Harxsr. His brigade, of 
Newton’s division, formed one of the assaulting columns. 
Perceiving the attack had been repulsed, he rushed in front of 
his brigade, and attempted, by his daring example, to inspire 
the men to renew the assault. While so conspicuously exposed, 
waving aloft his hat, the fatal bullet was sped on its errand of 
death, and this noble officer was borne, dying, from the field. 
He expired in a short time after reaching the hospital. Through- 
out the war of the rebellion, the Republic lost no more accom- 
plished, intelligent, zealous officer, no more gallant soldier. 
And his virtues as a gentleman equalled his merits as a soldier. 
Truly, he was one 


““ Who, fiercest in battle, and foremost in the charge, 
Counted lightly of death or of danger ; 
Yet in this rude school had his heart still kept 
All the freshness of gentle feeling ; 
Nor in woman’s warm eye has a tear ever slept 
More of softness and kindness revealing.” 


It was not deemed judicious to risk any more direct attacks 
on the truly formidable position held by the enemy. A week 
was spent in working around his flanks. He was forced back 
to, and driven. across, the Chattahoochie. The Chattahoochie 
is a broad, deep, and rapid river, and to cross it in the vicinit 
of a powerful enemy, was an operation of no little hazard. 
By skilful mancuvring, in which the Fourth Corps took a 
leading part, the passage was successfully made, and, in a few 
days, the entire army stood on the south bank of the river. 





MY FIRST CAPTURE. 


Tue story of my first capture I tell under different cireum- 
stances, I must own, and with another object than I have in view 
when I get upon the history of my second ; since that, in my 
hours of self-ecommunion, [have not recalled with much pleasure, 
unadorned as it is with accessories of interest, whilst fae all 
over with reminders of mortification and unrest ; whereas, this, I 
have been told, is a fair piece of convivial entertainment in dull 
barracks of a winter’s night, to play a cheering accompaniment 
tothe wind, as the nipping, shrewdly-biting, white-haired god 
whistles among the trees and sentries without. And perhaps I 
have been a little daunted by the ready peals of untamed laugh- 
ter with which the former is greeted, alike by grave men of rank 
and the lesser dignitaries who sit about the mess-room, havin 
no other foe for their steel than time, when I make bold to tel 
of the affair. I am not rarely put to a good-humored blush at 
the hearty appreciation which they manifest of the absurd cir- 
cumstances of that mishap ; and their criticisms (the more search- 
ing because, to avert ennui, they are beggars of all shreds of en- 
tertainment) not rarely wound my delicate sensibilites, as they 
prune with an undistinguishing hook, taxing my memory for 
the weightiest and minutest incidents; and now and tken they 
fall into that mood censured by the shipwrecked Antonio, on 
the fresh green island which showed him rarer beauties than 
the stolen realms of Milan :— 

“Travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them.” 

Whereat, however, I have but to refer to my companions in 
misery, and the loss of my horse, and my negro’s white teeth, 
and still frightened look, as he snuffs the candles in the corner. 

After our forces had met that reverse at Chancellorsville, 
which we, of the cavalry, for a long while mistook for a victory, 
the Army of the Potomac was marched again to its old camping 
grounds, on the east side of the Rappahannock, and there 
gloomily uncoiled itself into the positions which it had left not 
many days before. The mud and rain marking this return made 
it, I conceived, very sad; but the mild month of May was upon 
us, and her fair influence gradually dispelled the various vapors, 
and dried up the Virginia gulf-puddles to an almost safe con- 
sistency. The results of the Chancellorsville affray were, per- 
haps, more important than any then, in more thoughtful 
moments, had feared ; but we soon became aware that some, of 
which the world has since judged, were being rapidly unfolded. 
We began our hasty march up the country in early June, and 
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on the fifteenth of that month I was ordered to Aquia Creek, 
called the rear of the army, on my way to Washington, in the 
character, so indicative of haste, yet so productive of pleasure, 
of a bearer of dispatches, 

Of course, I found every thing bustling and active at our main 
= on the river, anxious gentlemen of all departments and 

ranches of the service having congregated there, weighed down 
with responsibilities and cares, and making great efforts to re- 
move the property which they had in charge; men from the 
ranks and citizen employees lending their sinewy limbs to toils 
now not unusual; and humane members of the medical staff 
shipping off the occupants of their hospital beds by the hun- 
dreds—shattered immortals listless at life’s ebb, poor fellows who 
had met their misfortunes in former and the late battles, and 
were now wearily, in the balmy spring-time, after their winter 
of fell mishaps, recovering. their strength. it was, indeed, on a 
steainer loaded with this groaning human freight, that I made 
my voyage up the Potomac, in company with a particular friend, 
who happened to be in charge, and who had, beside myself, 
some other officers and two ladies from the canvas city, in his 
cabin. We parted soon; and a fortnight later I set out upon 
my unlucky expedition. 

My duty then was to proceed at once toward Frederick City, 
which lies in or on the boundary of the Pleasant Valley in 
Maryland, and thence to my regiment, wherever it might be, as 
our authorities knew that General Hooxerr was in that vicinity» 
and that the nomadic corps to which I was attached had dai 7 
communication with him. Most happily for me, a good friend, 
one Major L——, was bound the same way, and by chance had 
the supervision of a large train of loaded wagons, which, in the 
immediate charge of a squadron of cavalry, was to take the Rock- 
ville turnpike on the night of the 30th, and to report at head- 
quarters, Our railroads were considered to be almost entirely 
in the power of the enemy, as indeed in reality they very soon 
were, for a short but trying interval. 

The major was a man whose dry sense of humor was all-suffi- 
cient, on a jaunt like this, to toss the reins of time into the hands 
of Phaeton ; the well-spring of endless jokes of men and things ; 
taking tenacious hold of a peculiarity in his fellows, and of an 
illustration of human weakness in whatever form it might strike 
him, retaining the impression forever, it seemed; so that the 
incidents of his earliest youth were as readily reproduced as the 
comic misadventures, or ill-haps, of a yesterday. On the tablet 
of his brain were no erasures, nor palimpsest smooth surfaces, 
wherein new matter might cover up and choke the old-time re- 
cords. A little deliberate in speech, he was calmly succinct and 
perspicuous, like the historic Latins, in his narratives; never at 
fault for a word, nor choosing one in bad taste; smileless, and 
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almost grim at the point of his stories; infinitely good-natured 
in his reproduction of them when desired, and too philosophic 
and cosmopoligan to fall into the error of repetition,—that thorn 
in the flesh of great wits. L had truly the urbanity so 
commended by Cicero, the “ citizen-breeding,” which threw 
such a charm over him, and won so many to do him honor. 
With such a rare fellow-traveller did I set out for Rockville, at 
about six of the bright June afternoon. 

The train with the troops was to start at nightfall (as soon as it 
was loaded), and we looked for it to overtake us at the little 
village which I have named, somewhere toward day-break ; 
when, after our hare’s nap, we would again sally forth, and in 
like manner submit to be caught by our tortoise friend at some 
more distant point. The ride before sunrise, if all went well, 
would be charming in such a. fair garden of the Hesperides ; and 
the short rest ere we started would give us vigor for the day. 
Indeed, we did not consider that our toils would commence till 
after the dew had grown dry on our horses’ hoofs in the bright 
rays of the coming morning. 

An orderly remained in the city, to overtake us with news of 
the wagons’ starting; and my own servant, on an extra animal, 
accompanied the major’s, each having charge of his lord’s mod- 
est wardrobe and household furniture done up in russet, bruised 
valises. Although L—— (a lover of horses whose name was not 
Philip) was well mounted, and made me a compliment upon 
that’head, we were by no means as stylish as the young fellows 
whom we left behind us, bored with court-martial duty in the 
metropolis. é 

The public mind was astir at that time, alike in the circle 
which surrounded the great heads of the nation, and among cit 
folks miles farther north. Little hill-hidden hamlets, too, wit 
but a schoolhouse and smithy, and one daily mail, shared the 
excitement ; and all the country gentry in certain, perhaps 
Teuton, localities, were in some trepidation, and <loubtless dan- 
ger. We were on the eve of the great Gettysburg affair, with 
one arm of the rebel hosts threatening Harrisburg and Carlisle, 
while another was steadily moving across the Potomac, that 
river of fords, at every passable point. New York had dis- 
patched her crack regiment to garrison the impromptu barri- 
cades built by pressed men in Baltimore, and other troops were 
hastening to the small band of General Covon, and the handful 
of Bapy Smrra. Money-bags, precious stones, and silver-ware, 
I have been told, were in those days shipped to a colder latitude 
from Philadelphia in large quantities; and the men of the 
Keystone State apprehended destruction and carnage in the 
laughing valleys of Cumberland and of Chester. Amid the din 
of our own late movement, the bustle and brain-racking dis- 
orders of Washington, and the hurry and anxiety of our pri- 
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vate affairs, we had managed to pick up this much; and L 
had put into his negro’s saddle-bags a package of New York 
papers, to play the gossip when we were at leisyre. We made 
time-fooling sport of our conjectures, and noted the very natu- 
ral, but often admired, phenomenon, that folks in the centre of 
the maelstrom know less of what goes on there than those who 
are safe (though perhaps at sea) beyond its influence. Our 
most gentle, ambling progress, made at the will of our beasts, 
brought us to our destination quite early in the evening twi- 
light, and we had the animals snugly stalled at once in view of 
the harder. work which was before them. 

Our host, both dull and fat-headed, told us, in answer to our 
‘careless inquiries—and as we took a draught of some ofthe 
lime-water from the splintered pump in front of his establish- 
ment—that the Johnnies were reported near the high bridge 
at the Monocacy, and in large seiebens about the ford at Ur- 
bana, moving in a raiding party this way ; and he himself took 
no little interest in these, and tales of a like nature, judging 
from the sparkle about his eye, and the peculiar air of indiffer- 
ence which in exchange for their ordinary silence and dogged 
glances, invariably settles upon the minority in this country, 
when they find a gleam of light across their pathh L—— 
asked of whom he had his information, since he felt that the 
great train lumbering on behind us many miles in the rear, 
must be carefully watched and thought for. But the tapster 
had no one to give as his authority—his publications, like most 
of the kind, being strictly anonymous. He fell again to re- 
hearsing his piece. Men from that neighborhood had put up 
at his inn for a meal, or @ glass of his cut-thrwat liquor, and 
had left the intelligence behind them with their small change. 
The counties up there were moving, said mine host. We 
trusted that General Manz, now but a few days in command, 
would somewhat allay the increasing disquiet. This was the 
second great rebel raid, said the other, with the same gleeful 
twinkle of the eye; and the butternuts were getting into the 
habit of running North fora summer tour. We measured our 
drawér’s hopes by his words, and could not doubt but that he 
counted upon a gratification of his wishes. I had ascertained 
before that the good citizens of that place were not bad friends 
to the other cause. ' 

But we had unready ears for the fellow’s twaddle, and after 
we had strolled up and down the road for a while, enjoying the 
mild starlight of our cigars, and the gentle influence of the 
other things celestial which we saw above us, we returned to 
the inn stoop, there to await the arrival of the orderly with his 
news. Perhaps the Major had pondered more of that heavy, 
spread-out, nude-drawn treasury—a chain of invaluable jewels to 
our enemies—thun I had any knowledge or suspicion of; but 
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certain it was, that as we looked for the man he ruminated 
deeply. At length he broke out: That delay (even in so urgent 
a need as they felt at the front) might, under the circumstances, 
be the best thing for Uncle Sam, and that, supposing there 
was a substratum of truth to the fellow’s lies, he would rather 
have the wagons between Rockville and Washington till we 
had learned more of the reported raid. . . . He had previously 
ascertained that our glib host was beyond ear-shot. . . “I knew 
this morning that the rebs were wading yonder ditch at Ur- 
bana,” he said, through his cigar-clouds ; “ and they think that it 
is a force of Sruart’s. But he has made his raid by to-night; 
and D- had no concern for the stuff yonder. We have a 
large post of supplies at Edward’s Ferry, however, and, unless 
that was hastily broken up, the unshorn cavalier has found 
some shoes to gladden the souls of his men.” . . . Whereat we 
_ espied the orderly. He had but a brief report to give. The 

train had started at ten in the evening, and the mules were 
fresh and well driven. We could move from here then before 
sunrise, we concluded ; and we sent the soldier within to make 
arrangements for our beds. 

This was one of those heavy-chested, brain-gifted dwellers 
among tents, by whose aid a canvas house became a home, and, 
with our Jandlord, he soon came to inform us that they had but 
one room at our service, owing to the increased travel in this 
region. His proposal for himself was, that he should roost in the 
stable upon some clean straw, of which he had found a suitable 
bundle ; but the Major had planned a harder mattress for him 
than that, on the floor, in a corner of our apartment. We three 
followed a black girl, with a crooked dip in her candlestick, 
up-stairs, and set about enjoying a comfortable nap. 

But I must own that I had already entertained prefatory 
misgivings as to the exact degree of ease to which we would at- 
tain, not altogether abandoning the idea of quite a satisfactory 
state of comparative tranquillity, but dreading somewhat lest, 
under so bearable an exterior, we might find one of the grievous 
ills here which had made Virginia inns famous, and thrown 
nomadic citizens of the world into tortures in the neighborhood 
of our present night’s lodging. . . . “ But we will not risk our 
manhood beforehand,” said ,.‘and I always take off some 
of my clothing when I retire under circumstances of doubt. If 
I am attacked moderately, not being, like Sisera, entirely un- 
— I may withstand the incursions of the enemy, who, if 

e grows persistent, can be checked by my getting again into 
my shell, and fastening myself up cap-a-pie.” . . . So we gal- 
lantly threw aside our coat-and-vest armor, and, the light hav- 
ing been carried off, lay down by the glimmer of our tobacco 
torches. ... The orderly, than whom Mother Earth herself 
was not blessed with a harder rind, was safely ensconced in a 
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corner on the floor, and, in a low key, snored an accompani- 
ment to our soft conversation. 

Mayhap the feelings are peculiar to myself with which I trust 
my body to a couch made, like Procrustes’, for an entire 
world; and I may have erred in looking to find sympathy on 
this head from mankind at large. I must own that I glance 
furtively at sheets with whose history I am not familiar ; and 
beds that wear the tavern look, meeting my eye for the first 
time, are distinguished in two respects as was the town ot 
Tournon in France, peculiarly for its coverlets and population. 
I do not make the inaugural plunge without a shudder, and I 
have counted the moment when I pressed the pillow the signal 
for the abandonment of my delicacy and entire nervous system 
to the mercy of chance, or some less propitious goddess, The 
needed furniture in a public house, on a country highway, breeds 
all manner of possibilities in the brain of the sensitive way- 
sideman, and there are rough points, perhaps St. Lawrence 
drawbacks, therein, to which he must, in martyr fashion, sub- 
mit himself, if he hopes for any rest. I made trifling comments 
to the Major upon this matter, as we began our forced chat 
when just pressing the uneven surface of the rustling straw ; 
but he begged me in mercy not to torture him with hinted 
doubts, as his imagination was wilder than the twelve mares of 
Boreas. . . . But in an hour’s time we were fully alive to 
the biting realities of our situation, and writhing in the most 
trying of all agonies. : 

I need not, I suppose, and I rarely do, in telling my story, get 
at length upon the details of our sufferings; nor draw a picture of 
the misery in which we remained for some hours, because of the 
ordinary nuisance by which our hostelry became so peculiarly 
a specimen of all lodgings in that Southern country. The same 
ill-beding chance, or economy, which had reduced us to these 
most unseasonable and uncomely couches, had led our female 
attendant to carry off the dip with which she had preceded us; 
and the consequence was that, as with Goethe, not the meanest 
of our discomtorts was the absence of light. It is true that we 
had a liberal supply of matches, in pockets and razor-cases ; 
but the labor was erie’ to light many seriatim, and search 
round the room in their ephemeral glimmer for something com- 
bustible and more substantial, whereby to dispel the darkness 
that added to the demoniacal wildness of our misery. There 
was nothing at hand, indeed, that would answer our purpose : 
although I, for a moment, hinted at the house itself,—which 
promised to yield readily to the devouring element, if once a 
victim to its attack,—the ig was rather the hazard of a © 
second of unusual chagrin, than a bridge across chaos to the 
mild plains of comfort. . . . . Of course we made a 
tour of the proposél tinderbox, as far as we were able, but, 
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owing to its peculiar construction, our success was quite limited. 
Our apartment lay in the corner of a wing, and had but one 
window, commanding a porch, itself overhanging the back yard,* 
for the accommodation of farmers’ wagons and horses. The 
entrance to this stable-close was at the side of the house on 
which we were, and, if another window had been afforded us 
by the architect, it must have opened upon the alley-way from 
the high-road to the rear. The rooms in the front of the inn 
seemed to be approached from a different passage, or set of stairs, 
than that by which we had ascended to our coop, and we, in- 
deed, in our limbo, were quite apart (like the various popes in 
Dante’s different circles) from the unknown inmates of the man- 
sion. To get to the lower story we were obliged to follow the 
exposed passage, or porch, that I have mentioned, to the abut- 
ment of the main building, where a turn in the corner disclosed 
a stairway leading to a covered walk beneath, from which we 
could either step upon the ground in the stable yard, or into the 
main hall running straight through the house. LL—— and my- 
self were not long, of course, in endeavoring to find some solace, 
in the shape of a light, or perhaps a human being upon whom 
to vent our rage; and we shortly made a-movement toward 
those regions. But when our descent was accomplished, much 
to our chagrin, we found the door into the hall by which 
only we could enter, closed, and securely fastened; and were, 
perforce, obliged to seek novelty in the mud of the back lot, or 
to return to our upper sphere; and as we could not hit upon 
much divertisement in either place, we sought again that part 
of the establishment which was strictly our own by virtue of our 
night’s lease, concluding to court repose,in Syriac fashion, in 
the open air. We had ascertained by our lucifers that it was 
quite an hour past midnight, and we did not look for the train 
till near sunrise. a 

Accordingly we got again to fresh cigars, carried a chair and 
a rickety washstand (a dirty instrument of cleanliness)—all we 
could stumble upon, except the: beds—to the baleony; and 
L——, taking the latter by reason of his rank, prepared deliber- 
ately to chat against time, éagerly watching and listening for 
some footsteps about the entries, or down below, to whose pos- 
sessor we might call for relief from our thraldom, and some 
coffee, ere we left. It was our determination to ride on with- 
out the orderly, as soon as we could obtain a breakfast, to glean 
some intelligence of the farmers nearer the fords. 

Finally, and I will not dwell upon hours so drearily spent, 
we espied the faint shootings of the gray streak of dawn in the 
east, and almost at the same instant, to our intensest satisfaction, 
a man turned the corner of the house, and made for the pump 
beneath, before which ran an extensive — with a view, no 
doubt, to the completion of his day’s toilet. We both, in 

Vou. V.—27 
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the éxcusable exultation of the moment, shouted to him at 
once, in tones. perhaps more forcible than distinct; for, with 
“head still dripping like a mop over the wooden basin, and 
hands arranged cup-fashion to lave his face, he turned to look 
slowly over his shoulder, and then retreated by the way which 
he had come. Not, however, without earnest entreaties from us 
to open the ‘doors (and we spoke more mildly as we saw, him . 
upon our errand) below, “and get us out of this prison in 
which we had now spent a lifetime.” We thought that we heard 
him answer like one in a dream, or who had been stupefied by 
an apparition—whereat we could not wonder in the conscious- 
ness of our own boisterousness ;—and, that we might at once 
be freed from durance, we turned into the room to find our 
bags and the orderly, It was the hour of delivery, indeed ; 
but I stepped again to the perch in my eagerness, to lean over 
the railing, and assure myself that the kindly ghost was at 
work below; not too soon, either, for, happily, he was at the 
pump a second time, and had also three shadowy companions 
at his side: ‘Come, my man,” I exclaimed, deeming him an 
old acquaintance, having known him some rays of light sooner 
than his fellows ; “ you must break the door below if you haven’t 
the key, and make your boss give us some coffee. We have 
been in durance long enough, and can’t stand these vermin, on 
my honor. Pray, be lively, my friend, and stir the house.” 
To which one of the group replied in a peculiar whine, that 
scraped upon my ear-drums, that he guessed he would look 
after the horses first, as they were likely to be wanted more 
than coffee where he came from. 3 

And a brusque companion added roughly, “Suppose you 
come down yourself, my lively Yank, and pump some water 
into my tin.” His old canteen clinked an accompaniment 
against the handle by which he had been working. And this 
was the only intimation which we had that a rebel raid had 
entered Rockville. ‘ 

L—— was standing _ behind me, in the deep shadow of 
the room, and the insult hurled at us hit both pretty fairly. 
“ Are you, any of you, in the Nor-car-/:-nee Mounted Rangers?” . 
he demanded loudly, and in tones so unlike his own, and pecu- 
liarly nasal in their ring, that I, for a moment, imagined that 
not he, but one of my unpleasantly humorous acquaintance, 
stood there. “I say, boys,” he added, “be right smart below, 
and git me out of this d——d hole.” We paused a moment. 
“P’raps it’s our officers they’ve caught,” said one of our 
captors to his company; and: he ordered two of them up to 
reconnoitre at once. “We may carry it off,” said the Major 
coolly, “if we throw our clothes away, for it’s confoundedly 
dark,” and he turned to the orderly, who, awake and on the 
alert, was further in the chamber. 
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“You must play a woman’s part, and crawl beneath the 
bed,” he began to the fellow, “and whether you can or not, 
you must get out of this, and start off to stop the train. It’s 
about an hour from here, and may be saved, if you act weil. 
If you see any gray coats lying round, put one on, and travel 
without your breeches. I don’t believe you'll get a horse; but 
Ill see that you ride one hereafter, if you turn the deuced am- 
munition back.” By this time, the two men were on the stairs 
coming up, and we went toward the landing to encounter them. 
But they had a lantern in hand, and so our little »wse was. dis- 
covered, 

“Tm d——d if they ain’t Yankee officers!” exclaimed one, 
and he, needlessly cautious, felt for his pistol, while the stable- 
yard below was swarming with men, and (as ominous warnings) 
we heard the uneven hoof-stamps and scrapings, which our 
horses made in being roughly backed from the stalls. 

“We surrender—take us to your officer,” said the Major, 
eager, no doubt, that the men should not look farther into that 
portion of the upper story. “Dll give you my coat and some 
tobacco if you won’t keep us here among the creepers.” The 
fellow with the lantern hastily threw his old beggar’s jacket to 
his feet, and donned the Major’s magnificent uniform ; and I, 
as we started upon our descent to search for the nearest com- 
mander of these rascals, paused to kick the discarded rag-patch 
as far along the corridor as I could, trusting that our orderly 
might find it do him a service when he ventured forth. Our 
guards seemed to fall into no suspicion that perhaps we were 
not all the Yankees in the building, and having, perchance, an 
eye to spoils more solid and productive of pleasure, made no 
move to search farther. The hall below and the bar-room were 
now discovered to us wide open, with my host’s astonished 
lamps all ablaze, and an ever-increasing swarm of the craving 
and thirsty chivalry oe freely, by their generous aid, in his 
liquors. This was a stri ings but perhaps not palatable con- 
trast to our sufferings in the dark, which had lasted up to four 
minutes since; and the present condition of the apartment, over 
the sanded floor of which the eager new-comers, emulative and 
snatching, were flirting the dregs of their hastily-emptied glasses, 
and spitting tobacco-juice (a room which had never sheltered 
80 many, and yet so unremunerative customers), quite drowned 
a recollection of the past evening’s chat there. e men made 
at the bottles like headlong brutes after chance bones or single 

rey ; and our late entertainer, mine host, stood aghast, and 
fost in consternation at the wreck so rapidly made in his stock- 
in-trade. He had not supposed that “the other side,” would 
thus shabbily treat him, since he was one of the many short- 
sighted creatures, whom the war had brought into something 
like prominence—as the blind whirlwind will chance. to cast 
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filth into upright men’s taces—a part of whose creed it was, that 
the rebels, first, would intuitively fall upon their bosoms 
when they encountered them, as folks after their own heart; 
and, secondly, that by reason of this instinctive recognition, 
they. would — their feelings, their sense of honor, and, what 
they were infinitely less willing to sacrifice, their worldly in- 
terests. The master of the inn, perplexed and feverish, could 
not believe the evidence of his senses in this mattér, and once 
stepped forward to save a decanter, which an irreverent reveller 
was about to throw at a companion’s head, quite lost in a 
feverish state of astonishment at the audacity of the act. But 
the hurler of glass had no mercy upon him, and, in truth, 
ordered him out of the way, lest the missile might make a 
fracture in his skull. The distressed victim of the ruin walked 
up to the only officer whom I had seen in the room, and by 
on we were standing (he, on a wooden settee, quatting what 
smelt like brandy-and-water), and uttered a few hurried words 
of complaint. “My men are only lively,” said the officer, 
“and enjoying some relaxation after a hard march, my good 
fellow. You must charge the damages to the great govern- 
ment which is bound to protect and defend you.” 

“ But, lieutenant,” began the other, “I am willing to feed 
the men; but they are Rotthing my glass. I never deserved 
that of them, sir.” : 

“Then the fortune of war has made you suffer undeservedly,” 
said the commander, drily ; “ which, I don’t doubt, is the case 
with many, honest in their allegiance to both sides. But I can- 
not help you, my good fellow. We are on a retreat now, and 
my boys have serious work before them. We must be going.” 
Whereat he turned tous. He had a cold, clear way of express- 
ing himself, and I gathered from his air, he hated Yankees more 
than any man I ever met. He indulged in ready sarcasms, and 
could not be mollified in any manner, either by courtesy or en- 
treaty, it would seem, although he himself appeared not alto- 
gether wanting in the bearing of a gentleman. We had ex- 
- changed afew words with him. “ We must be off,” he said now; 
and, after giving his orders toa bugler, he motioned us to follow. 
In the rapid opening and shutting of the door leading out upon 
the front stoop, by the constantly entering and departing war- 
riors in gray rags, I had noticed that the dawn had considerably 
advanced, and that it was growing light enough to see objects 
not very distant. The glare of the convivial bar-room lamps, 
still ablaze in flickering brilliancy, shone quite across the road 
as we passed out, and hit upon the rail fence on the other side 
of it, upon which, fora background, there was a shadow-dance of 
bacchanals. We found lying around in confused groups a 
number of silent beings, heavy and immovable, who, of course, 
were gentlemen gobbled up somewhere or other, like ourselves 
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in this most provokingly managed net; and to this squad we 
were directed to attach ourselves. An officer was detailed for 
the company, as overseer and whipper-in, very unlike a driver 
of prisoners whom I met a year later; and to him we were s 
cially handed over by the dignitary whose order we had just 
obeyed. The troopers were about to move; and those of the 
captives who did not start up at once were cuffed out of their 
sad slumbers by a stalwart cavalryman with a carbine. 

We ascertained before long that we were part of a congrega- 
tion of whites and biacks (among whom our own boys trudged 
doggedly), of officers, soldiers, and citizens, garnered in by the 
rebel besom. As daylight advanced, too, we looked with some 
interest into the faces, and to the shoulders, of those with whom 
we marched, using the spreading dawn to help us find friends 
or acquaintances in some part of the motley group. And 
presently, in truth, we did see a company of officers, whom I 
recognized at once as those who had been in charge of the post 
at Edward’s Ferry—men of remarkable ability in their branches 


of the service, and most of them of wide experience. But we 
had nothing to say to them in sympathy, and the courtesies of 
the day are mockeries, when the sternest of realities, a captivity 
like this, is upon one; so we threw them a nod, and silently 


paced onward. An intensely warm morning, the greater part 
of which is passed rapidly marching with cavalry, in pace 
steady and unbroken under a broiling sun, may, I presume, be 
safely left to the imagination of the reader; and only a few 
facts need be recorded, and salient points suggested, in order to 
insure the production before his mind’s eye of a picture of con- 
siderable misery. I had thrown my coat across my shoulder at 
the outset, and tramped along with open vest, and in my shirt- 
sleeves, exposing the fair garment to the unpleasant effects of 
the rolling dust, aided by the profuse perspiration into which I 
had fallen. The major had given his away, as I have stated, to 
buy the safety of his orderly ; and, like myself and the Sybarites, 
he walked in his linen, but without the hot-cloth bundle, or 
sweat-sponge, to carry at the side ofhis head. Indeed, we were 
all enveloped in the loose dust, which we inhaled, and retained 
upon our scarlet faces, by reason of the oozing moisture of the 
skin. <A great cloud of this road-powder, the voiceless mes- 
senger of an army, marked our track in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. At about noon, we were halted (the third rest which we 
had been allowed) in a little piece of woods near a town, lying, 
I pects, some eight leagues from Rockville. 

The officer immediately in charge had all the negroes and 
citizens, irrespective of color, mustered in a line before him, and 
after, with much gravity, taking a list of their names, under the 
supervision of the commander of our detachment of the raiding 
party, made them swear in one voice to a parole—presently, 
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and with no further ceremony, telling them that they were free, 
and “ might set out upon their travels.” He cautioned the 
blacks, with special ees to remember that if they were 
caught again, their throats wouLD BE cUT, AND D—— THEM!! 
I took advantage of this happy delay, to sit down upon the 
— by astream, envying, in my dragging duress, its langhing 

eedom, of considerable size as it ran across the road (important 
enough for a plank-bridge, indeed) ;—and, drawing off my boots, 
I put my lower extremities, that threatened to come away with 
them, blistered, red-hot, and burning, into the running water. 
Ill-humored at Fate, who, like Penelope, had unwound the day’s 
work of my bright life in this sombre wigs of ill-fortune, I had 
no concern for the future, and would, I think, have accepted 
any prospective doom in consideration of that temporary but 
present relief. It seemed like putting iron at white-heat into a 
snowbank. med ant hissing, and growing dead finally, my 

] 


feet became hard and insensible, Just as the more fortunate of 


our company were assenting unanimously to that impromptu 
parole, sworn to gladly enough under Jove’s summer arch, the 
grim and sarcastic gentleman, upon whose nod hung our fate, 
with a wave of his riding whip, commanded the Yankee officers 
to stand together. He desired to deliver himself of a speech. 
He was about to mount us gentlemen, since the exigencies of 
the service, in which it was his honor then to be engaged, seemed 
to demand even more rapid movements than we had already 
made with such credit to ourselves; and he deemed it his duty 
to allow us to share with him the rest of the toils before him, in 
view of our undisputed value as articles of exchange—when 
once safe in Richmond. He regretted that he had not a beast 
for each of us, but should see that we did not suffer for lack of 
all the accommodation which he could afford us. Whereupon 
he turned to his subordinate—his hands now free, having 
dispatched his division of prisoners—and directed that the 
'“ spare mules and horses be brought along.” There were, I 
think, just seventeen of us remaining; and -his troopers, it 
seems, were able, only with the utmost difficulty, to muster 
eleven animals, eight of which were of the sober and deliberate 
species first mentioned above, and three were worn-out chargers, 
abandoned for some captured since yesterday. _I may say here 
that neither the major nor myself saw any thing of our favorites 
during this misadventure. Our officer directed us to mount in 
twos—which, perhaps, it would be well for us to do, he sug- 
st according to our rank—and reserved the most feeble of 
is stock for “‘ those who should be so fortunate as to be single 
riders, and sole masters of their beasts.” So some of the party 
got upon the disjointed steeds and the feeble mules ; and among 
them _— and myself ascended together a creature that fell 
to our lot. 
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We, then, were elevated, the one before the other, without 
coats, and I bootless, for I had discarded that portion of my 
wardrobe, upon the sharp, sawing backbone of an ass, only dif- 
fering from its wild kith of Western Lybia in that it was horn- 
less. The poor beast had no saddle, and a rope halter, to which 
the Major clung with an air of desperation, in order to control 
in any way its movements. Fortunately our horsemanship, of 
which we could both boast, prevented our falling off; but that 
catastrophe only was required to render our position ridiculous 
and miserable beyond the highest reach of the imagination. 
There were six pairs of us thus astride, one beast to each pair, 
and five cavaliers riding singly, but on, if possible, more dilapi 
dated animals. I might have elected in preference a dromedary 
ride in the face of a sand-lifting sirocco. All the attendant cir- 
cumstances, if fully appreciated, would serve at any time to 
provoke a smile of enjoyment, wholly unfeigned, in the stranger ; 
and of course made a charming ground-work for an endless 


string of camp-jokes upon the pair of unfortunate individuals of 
whom I, dejected and heated alike with rage and the sun, was 
a party. e were no sooner mounted than we got into a gait 
that was as near a trot as a mule could ultimately, and by dint 
of boisterous persuasion, attain to, jogging heavily under a bulk 
of animate matter greater than it might support in the happiest 
circumstances of health and exercise, and now threatening to 
bear it to the ground at every step. . . . “Each actor on 
his ass,” muttered L——, who pulled angrily at the halter, and 
urged the beast at the same time, forcing me, I must confess, 
now and again to clap my arms about his body, lest, in the ex- 
traordinary series of progressive jerks by which we advanced, I 
should be cast to the roadside. e travelled, indeed, with all 
the velocity, and none of the beauty, of a Bedouin charge; 


more uneasy than Coventry, and less secure than Mazeppa. 
Our guards unconcernedly kept up with us, the whole party 
enveloped in dust, and assuming ‘the appearance of some mad 
country scrub-race. In the discriminating days of the Visigoths, 
these fellows would have had gibbets supported by two posts 
less than would hang a feudal vassal, as the most degraded 
punishment to which they could have been subjected. They 
were evidently eager to elude their pursuers, and to secure their 
prisoners beyond the danger of recapture. : 

This exquisite agony, and Quixote ride, I knew could not 
last long; and ’twas not in man’s nature, nor the human frame, 
to endure such, and so much, very peculiar discomfort and in- 
tense pain as our rare and irregular exercise brought us into; . 
and mayhap I stood better the racking ordeal for an hour and 
a little over, in view of my feeling of certainty on this head. 
Indeed, I made up my mizd that the molasses and jelly thieves 
with whom we'journeyed must shortly abandon us, if they did 
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not come up to the main body of their army ; and L—— seemed 
to be of my opinion, although he said but little, and confined 
himself mostly to round and very solid oaths at the predicament 
which was growing more palpably distasteful to him every 
moment, varied by a trifling play upon our mule’s head with 
the end of his rope. The brute (and he thanked Heaven) would 
not carry a feather’s weight in thirty minutes’ time; and thus 
we sought consolation in our difficulty. 

And true it was that-our release was at hand. Toward three 
in the afternoon, we were again halted; and each one of us was 
obliged to frame a parole on whatever paper we had about our 
persons, or could be supplied us; and to swear solemnly there- 
to, in the presence of the pair of officers who had so recklessl 
led us this race; and, that formality over, we were left, bruised, 
indignant, and weary, with a few likewise discarded brutes, on 
the wayside, our late entertainers setting out again upon a more 
disordered retreat thanever. . . . . The Major soon 
had tidings of his train, and of the orderly, whose labor had been 
trifling; and in forty-eight hours I was making sport of the 
events that had tattooed me all over red and blue, to some 
favorite friends at head-quarters. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BENJAMIN H. GRIERSON. 


Tue story of the great war so recently closed, so far, at least, 
as concerns the fate of the Western hemisphere, will make one 
of the most important as well as absorbing of the volumes of 
future historians; and it is but justice to them, as well as to the 
men who have been playing leading réles in the great drama, 
_ to fasten in type present impressions of those leading actors, 
when their history and the facts they contributed so largely to 
‘make are fresh in men’s minds. 

A glance at the map, without any knowledge of the face of 
the country or of Southern census returns, will serve to give 
some idea of the colossal proportions of that achievement, 
whereof he, who is now Major-General Logan, just previous to 
the breaking out of the rebellion, uttered the celebrated pro- 
phecy, that if the Mississippi should be closed against them, the 
people of the North-west would cleave their way to the Gulf 
with their swords. The prophecy has become immortal—why 
not also the man who first conceived the manner and dared 
the labor and peril of its literal execution ¢ 

At the opening of the great war, Bensammn Henry Grier- 
son was residing at Jacksonville, Hlinois. He was approach- 
ing thirty-five years of age, having been born (of Scotch-Irish 
parentage) at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on July 8th, 1826, and 
was full of a vivid and elastic life, overflowing with enthusiasm 
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for the cause of the Government and of freedom. One of the 
first companies which occupied Cairo was recruited in Jackson- 
ville. It was his wish to go with that company, but at their 
departure insurmountable difficulties intervened. Immediately 
afterward, however, he hurried to Cairo with the purpose of 
entering the ranks. Arriving there he found that the company 
he designed joining was full, a surplus having been already 
rejected by the mustering officer, Captain (afterward General) 
Pops, and there was no aan to enlist. But he was not to be 
balked of serving the flag. On the way to Cairo he had been 
charged by Governor Yates with dispatches to General Pren- 
Tiss, and this brought him in contact with that officer, to whom 
he applied for something to do. Employment of a desultory 
character, without pay, was given, and it was not long until his 
energy and efliciency became so conspicuous that. General 
Prentiss tendered him a place on his staff with the rank of cap- 
tain. He accepted the offer, and entered at once upon the 
duties of his ofiice, and for more than half a year served with 
General Prentiss at Cairo and in Missouri. 

His staff-appointment was at once forwarded to Washington, 
but, for some unknown reason, was never acted upon, and so 
from May 1st to October 1st, 1861, Grierson served faithfully 
and laboriously without a dollar of pay, with the exception of 
a small amount received for special service from a special fund, 
nor has he received pay for that time to this day—neither does 
he ask it. About October 1st, 1861, through the efforts of his 
friends, he was commissioned Major of the third battalion of 
the 6th Illinois cavalry, but remained detached with General 
Prentiss until ordered to join his regiment by General Hat- 
LEOK, about December ist, 1861. His presence here was soon 
sensibly felt, and his third battalion at once acquired (and 
to the end of the war maintained) a marked superiority in 
drill and discipline. 

In March, 1862, the 6th Illinois cavalry, proceeding to join 
General Grant at Pittsburg Landing, being armed only with 
rusty sabres, was stopped at Paducah, Kentucky, and officers 
and men chafed—like “ our army in Flanders.” “On what a 
slender thread” hang men’s destinies. Within three weeks, 
Governor Yates, then on his way to General Grant at Shiloh, 
tendered to Major Grimxson the lieutenant-coloneley of an- 
other regiment. Grierson promptly declined, un to 
remain junior major where he was known, to taking a higher 

ade among strangers, and doing injustice, perhaps, to desery- 
ing officers in that organization. Soon afterward he called on 
Governor Yatxs to bid him farewell. As he was about tu 
leave the boat the Governor detained him, and, taking him to 
the rear of the cabin, introduced him to a party of ladies and 
officers as Colonel Griexson. This was the first intimation he 
had that, .at the request of every officer of his regiment except 


. 
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the lieutenant-colonel, he had been appointed colonel; the 
former incumbent having resigned. 

Early in the summer of 1862, he was ordered with his regi- 
ment to Memphis, Tenn., and here was opened the first ade- 

uate field for his peculiar dash and enterprise. Northern 
eres and West Tennessee were full of bodies of rebel 
troops, large and smua!l, plundering, conscripting, breaking lines 
of communication, sometimes even threatening Memphis. 
Among these bands, Grierson pounced like.a hawk. Keen, 
vigilant, alert—swift in conception and prompt in execution— 
never waiting for oe when night hinted success—moving 
to and fro with a celerity which seemed to partake of the 
marvellous—striking right and left-with a dash and vigor which 
was quite a new thing among Federal cavalry—he soon 
thoroughly disgusted Jackson, Ricnarpson, CuALMERs, and 
others, who had previously ridden about at their pleasure, 
Hernando, Cold Water, Germantown, the Loosehatchie, and 
scores of other fields witnessed the prowess of his command, 
and attested his possession of one among the highest attributes 
of the soldier, the faculty of achieving success with slight loss. 
On one occasion while at dinner with about forty men, some 
seventeen miles from Memphis, he was surprised ‘by over four 
hundred of the enemy. His men were dismounted, and there 
was no suspicion of danger, But there was as little inten- 
tion of surrender. Taking’ to the fences and whatever other 
cover was at hand, they fought obstinately and with deadly 
effect. Astonished at their audacity, the rebels hesitated, and 
Colonel Grizrson having succeeded in mounting eighteen of his 
men, put himself at their head and led, a charge. More than 
ever astounded, the rebels. broke and: began to fly, and the sud- 
den approach of Major Stacy, with a hundred men of Grirr- 
son’s command, who had proceeded by another road, completed 
the panic, and they fled from the field in dismay. Ten to one! 
It reads like romance, but it is sober, literal truth. 

On November 26th, 1862, he left Memphis with his regiment 
in advance of General SHzrman’s corps, then making a part of 
General Grant’s army in the forward movement of that winter, 
which was balked by the disgraceful surrender of Holly Springs. 
For fifty days, through swamp and morass and thicket, in cold 
and rain, these troopers were scarcely out of the saddle, making 
in that time an overland trip to Helena, Arkansas, to communi- 
cate with General Sreztz, and being the only troops who 
inflicted any serious injury upon Van Deas after his capture of 
Holly Springs, hanging with tireless tenacity upon his rear— 
fighting him at every o ny ree him in his circuit 
through Tennessee and back into Mississippi, and reluctantly 
giving up the pursuit only under positive orders far down in the 
latter State. 
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After his return from this pursuit, Grierson was placed in 
command of a brigade and stationed at La Grange, Tennessee, 
whence he struck frequent blows, always with his old dash and 
élan ; at one time surprising the rebel Colonel Ricnarpson, 
killing and wounding thirty of his men, and capturing forty, 
Colonel R. being himself among the wounded, together with 
all his camp equipage, a large amount of ammunition, arms, 
horses, wagons, etc., without losing a man. 

Early in April, 1863, Colonel Grizrson received from Gen- 
eral Grant, then feeling Vicksburg, through General Hurtsvt, 
informal permission to carry into execution a plan which Colo- 
nel Grierson had long before suggested and still anxiously cher- 
ished—that of making a long raid into ar cutting 
railways, telegraphs, and bridges, and, more especially, destroy- 
ing rebel communication with Vicksburg. Brief time for prep- 
aration needed the Colonel and his eager troops; and on the 
17th of April they set out on an expedition which proved one 
of the most remarkable of modern times, and which was but 
repeated on a grander scale in SHzerman’s great “march to the 
sea.” Through seventeen days of incessant marching and 
dodging and fighting, over ight hundred miles of hostile ter- 
ritory, swarming with active enemies, seeking night and day to 
compass their destruction, these nine hundred heroic troopers 


(the largest regiment rin, been detached for other purposes) 
e 


followed their unflinching leader, tearing up railways, cutting 
telegraphs, doing millions of dollars of damage to the enemy, 
carrying dismay to the astonished foe everywhere, and greeting 
with wild shouts and-the blare of the Horth-aredionh bugle their 
even more astonished friends at Baton Rouge. Well might 
General Grant say of Grierson, that he was the first to set the 
example of cutting loose from his base of mmpalies, and that he 
knew “how to subsist on the country.” But why write any 
thing further of the great raid? Is it not already ee 
raven in the history of the war? Let him who desires to fol- 
ow it read of it in the leading article in Harper’s Monthly for 
February, 1865, which, although containing some trifling inac- 
curacies, is, in the main, fair and just. Only let us recall, in 
passing, that its moral effect on both sides was incalculable, 
standing, as it did, almost alone, bridging over the horrible gap 
between Island No. 10 and Gettysburg and Vicksburg. 

From this time until July, 1863, he co-operated with Gen- 
eral Banxs before and during the siege of Port Hudson, render- 
ing service without which, as General Banxs has virtually said, 
it had been questionable if that campaign could have been car- 
ried to so successful a termination—taking with him, when he 
left, the thanks of the Nineteenth Army Corps, published in 
general orders. 

On June 3d, 1863, he was appointed a brigadier-general of 
volunteers, and, after the fall of Vicksburg, met General Grayr 
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at that point (who warmly approved his past course), and very 
soon reported to General Hurtsur at Memphis, who at once 
placed him in command of the cavalry of the Sixteenth Army 
Corps. Here again his services were, as they had been before, 
marked by singular promptness and decision and signal suc- 
cese, and were too varied to admit of any thing like recapitula- 
t'on here. 

During the fall of 1863 and the winter of 1863-4, a large 
majority of Grrerson’s old command re-enlisted and went home 
on “veteran furlough.” He was himself entitled to leave of 
absence, but did not ask it (and it was not offered), remaining 
in-and near Memphis, trying to do something with the incon- 
gruous odds and ends of organizations he had at hand; com- 
pelled to act with the discontented portion of the army; or- 
ganizing companies from men totally unused to each other and 
to their officers, and expected, with these heterogeneous ‘ bob- 
tails,” as the “non-veterans ” were called, to do all, and more 
than he had formerly done, with his old and tried command. 

In the expedition under General W. 8. Smrru, which left 
Memphis with the purpose of joining General Surerman at or 
near Meridian, Mississippi, on his great raid across that State, 
Grierson held subordinate command. It is not worth while 
here and now to discuss the causes of the failure of that expedi- 
tion. It is enough for the present purpose to say that General 
Grierson acquitted himself with great credit, and is mentioned 
in the highest terms by General Samrru in his official report. 

In progress of time General SHerman assumed command of 
the armies about Nashville and Chattanooga, and, as a part of 
the comprehensive plans then being begun by Generals Grant 
and SxHerMan, it became necessary to do something to hold 
Forrrst in West Tennessee, away from SHERMAN’s communi- 
cations. For some unknown reason, the command of the 
expedition from Memphis, organized for that purpose, was 
withheld from General Grizrson, and General Srureis was 
sent by General Suerman to take command. The latter officer 
characterized General Srurais as “a clever and excellent cav- 
alry leader.” Whether he would have done so six months 
later, guien sabe? Only another illustration, however, of how 
even great men may be mistaken. The expedition started, and, 
after ten days of almost incessant rain, reached Ripley, Missis- 
sippi, with its great train of two or three hundred wagons. 

ere General Grizrson predicted that disaster would inevitably 
follow 9 further advance in that way, and vehemently protested 
against such action. All in vain! The advance was ordered, 
and the result was a defeat as signal as was possible in the 
nature of things. The.infantry were totally exhausted by long, 
laborious marching, and the only fighting of consequence done 
was by Grrerson’s cavalry, or under his direction, and he was 
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the only general officer who came out of the campaign with 
credit. ~ 

Notwithstanding all these facts were patent and undeniable, 
when a second expedition against Forrest was organized, the 
command was still withheld from Grierson and given to Major- 
General A. J. Sur, who, however, was a practical and earnest 
soldier. Arrived at Pontotoc, nearly in front of the enemy, 
Grierson advised a flank movement to a point at or near 
Tupelo, on the Mobile and Ohio railroad. ‘General Smrru, 
though inclined to doubt that the rebels would attack as Grirr- 
son predicted, took the advice as coming from a man who 
knew the whole country round about, and made the movement, 
and took the position suggested. Daylight the next mornin 
witnessed the attack as General Grierson had anticipated, ida 
the result was the utter and overwhelming defeat and rout 
of the entire rebel force. 

Some time during the fall of 1864, Brevet Major-General 
Wuson came west, assigned to the command of all the cavalry 
in the Military Division of Mississippi, and immediately as- 
sumed supreme control, ae certain - troops in the 
vicinity of Memphis as the “ Fourth Division,” and assigning 
General Grierson to the command, with special instructions, 
on November 6th, 1864. The invasion of Missouri by General 
Price had drawn more than half of Grmrson’s command to that 
State, whence portions had drifted into Kansas, and General 
Wasusurne, then commanding at Memphis, naturally refused 
to give up those left at that point. General Grierson Was 
senior in rank, except the brevet, to General Witson, but 
cheerfully began action, to carry out as promptly as pos- 
sible General Witson’s instructions. Nevertheless, on the 13th 
of December, without assigning any cause, General Witson 
suddenly relieved him of command. Dudu (like poeta) nascitur 
non fit. Nevertheless, General Dana retained General Grizr- 
son in command of all his cavalry, then organized for an im- 
portant expedition, and accordingly, on December 21st, 1864, 
with detachments from twelve regiments, numbering about 
thirty-five hundred men, after weeks of incessant rain, against 
heavy roads and swollen streams, he moved out from Memphis 
toward the Mobile and Ohio railroad. Notwithstanding the 
terrible condition of the roads, such was the energy and celeri- 
ty of the movement, that, thirty miles below the Tallahatchie 
Seve they met and captured a rebel lieutenant on his way with 
a squad of men to burn the bridge over that stream. Strikin 
their objective, the railroad, first at Booneville, they destroyed 
it at short intervals for fifty-six miles to a point south of Egypt, 
destroying at Verona immense ore of munitions of war, 
and large numbers of wagons loaded with supplies for Hoov’s 
army in Tennessee, these wegons being the same captured from 
General Srureis during the preceding summer—attacked and 
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defeated a rebel force of two thousand at Egypt, capturing the 
entire garrison of the stockade, a detachment, during the fight, 
moving around the station and tearing up the railway three 
miles below, preventing the arrival of two trains of re-enforce- 
ments from Mobile—swept over to the Mississippi Central 
railway at Winona, destroying that road from Grenada toa 
point near the Big Black River, together with locomotives, 
rolling stock, immense quantities of supplies, munitions of war, 
and other Confederate property, and, after an average march of 
four hundred and fifty miles, reaching the Mississippi again at 
Vicksburg, with more than six hundred prisoners, on January 
5th, 1865. Very justly wrote General Wasusurne, in a note 
of that date to General Grierson, “it seems that when you are 
the ranking officer, something can be done.” Here, as always, 
he gave all the credit to his officers and men. 

In the ae month he was ordered to Washington, made 
major-general by brevet (the Senate going into executive ses- 
sion especially to make the confirmation), and sent to General 
Cansy to take command of all the cavalry in his military divi- 
sion, and in this post organized the cavalry for ull practicable 
use against Mobile and for subsequent service. General Grant, 
in his letter to General Cansy advising him of this assignment, 
among other expressions of confidence, said: “ Grierson has been 
a uniformly successful cavalry leader. * * * I do not think 
I could have sent you a better man to command your cavalry 
on an expedition to the intcrior of Alabama.” 

After the fall of Mobile, G.neral Grierson organized a force 
of nearly five thousand cavalry at Blakely, and started on an 
overland ride to join Saerman and Grant. Near Eufaula, Ala- 
bama, he was met by intelligence of the Suerman-J onNsTON truce, 
and at that point, on the line between Alabama and Georgia, 
he remained until the final collapse in the East, and then, instead 
of seeking to make a part of the grand pageant at Washington, 
turned promptly westward in search of Diox Taytor, all there 
was left of the rebellion east. of the Mississippi. Marching wid 
Bonteoreny —-fedoe, the destitute as he went—he reached 
Columbus, Mississippi, to find, after -his long ride of seven 
hundred miles, that this part of the rebellion had collapsed. 
From here he was sedobed. to New Orleans to prepare a force 
for Texas, but when he was ready, this, too, had collapsed. The 

‘war was over; and he who, during four years, had marched 
over ten thousand miles of hostile territory, and fought through 
more than a hundred battles and skirmishes, now asked to be 
ordered home to stay; but he was retained in service, and soon 
afterward settled down to the command of the “ Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama,” with head-quarters at Huntsville in that State, 
where, to use his own words, “the military played ‘second fid- 
dle’ to the civil authority of ex-rebel, now Provisional Govern- 
ors.” His administration of affairs at that post was marked 
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throughout by great temperance, forbearance, and firmness, seek- 
ing to do “equal and exact justice to all men,” and especially 
careful to protect as well as restrain that modern institution, the 
colored soldier. Finally, on January 15th, 1866, he was mustered 
out in orders, with many others, and sinks as quietly into com- 
mon life as if he had never worn a bar—much less two stars. 
And so we have hastily presented the salient points of his army 
_eareer. Of his life prior to the war, there is little, which could 
be crowded into the limits of a magazine sketch, of interest to 
the general reader. At a very early age he was brought by his 
arents from Pittsburg to Youngstown, Ohio, where he resided 
until the fall of 1849, when he removed to Jacksonville, Illinois, 
in or near which place he has ever since made hishome. When 
very young, he evinced remarkable aptitude for music, and 
when but thirteen years of age was tad of a very creditable 
brass band at Youngstown. He carried the same talent into 
manhood, composing and arranging difficult music with singu- 
lar facility, and-playing with ease on any instrument, attainin 
a remarkable degree of excellence on the violin, the bugle, | 
the clarionet, and following the profession of arranging and 
teaching music, as a means of livelihood, up to about 1856, 
when he embarked in mercantile pursuits. By no means the 
first instance in history where the lyre and the sword have been 
equally well wielded by the same hand. 

General Grierson is one of the many striking examples of that 
which a friend has so aptly termed “the possibilities of Amer- 
ican character.”” Born of the people, he received nothing be- 
yond an ordinary school education, and early embarked among 
men on his own account.. Genial, social, good-tempered, full of 
life and fun, frank and generous, he was known among men as 
a “capital good fellow,” and something above the common as a 
musician. Compelled to use this latter talent to gain his bread, 
he was known only as “ Ben Grierson the music-teacher.” Very 
few suspected that under that urbane and gentle exterior beat 
the fiery heart of a daring and successful soldier—that the brain 
which ran so rapidly through the mazes of a grand overture 
could as readily grasp all the tangled complications of a military 
campaign, and the fingers which so marvellously manipulated 
bs eys of the bugle would as naturally cling to the hilt of the 
sabre. 

His temperament is frank, impulsive, enthusiastic, and in all 
that he undertakes he is‘ thoroughly in earnest. No man in the 
army was more entirely, heart and soul, devoted to the cause of 
freedom and of the Government than he, frequently asserting, 
as he did, that it was his intention to “ see it out” if he had to 
shoulder his gun in the ranks. Between him and General 
Surrman there is considerable similarity in the nervous, vivid 
energy of their temperaments, and the clear, incisive character 

of their minds, And throughout the war, after the beginning 
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of 1862, the two remained on the friendliest terms, General 
Suerman frequently expressing great confidence in his soldierly 
ability and the warmest interest in his fortunes. 

If success be proof of ability in a commander, then beyond 
all question Grierson “ has made out his case.” He was in the 
army in different capacities for nearly five years, and whethei 
as aid to General Prentiss, leading a raid at the head of sixteen 
men through a hundred miles of Missouri in 1861—cleaving 
his way with the sword from the Ohio to the Gulf far in ad- 
vance of all others—leading five thousand cavalry through the 
heart of Alabama and Mississippi—commanding a district with- 
in the trying precinets of a scotched rebellion—at all times he 
has been wnvaryingly successful. Whenever he had command 
there was nevcr a single failure, and where he was subordinate, 
he has contributed largely to victory, or wrested laurels from 
the jaws of defeat. What other military leader can as truthful- 
ly say the same? Of what he would have done with a larger 
force we can only judge by his perfect success in all stations, 
from the command of a battalion to that of all the cavalry of a 
great military division. 

Of the clear, far-sighted character of his. mind, one illustra- 
tion will suffice. In apublic speech at New Orleans, after his 
celebrated raid deadaah Mississippi, he gave definite expression 
to the opinion that the boasted Confederacy was “a mere shell” 
—hollow and without consistence—a fact which that raid, no 
less than Suerman’s great march, amply demonstrated, and the 
identical expression of opinion which, long afterward, on Gen- 
eral Grant’s lips became world-famous, He sawitthen. How 
many of us were as clear-sighted in the spring of 1863 ? 

General Grixrson is tall and slender—his skin is quite dark 
—hair and beard “ black as the wing of the night-raven,” and 
eyes a clear dark hazel. Though slender, his figure is compact, 
sinewy, and graceful, and, though he does not look robust, his 
tough physique and his will of iron enable him to endure great 
hardship, as was proven in the summer of 1863, when, though 
Paipfully lame from the kick of a horse, he stuck to his duty on 
cfutches until peremptorily ordered North for rest by General 
Hovrisvur. Always genial, unassuming, and genuinely modest, 
he is one of the few officers taken from civil lite whom shoulder- 
straps have not made fools of, and not one of the million “sol- 
diers of the Republic” could lay aside twin stars with a clearer 
conscience or better grace than he. 


Since the preceding sketch was written, General Grierson 
has been appointed a full Major-General: of volunteers, to date 
trom the 27th May, 1865, and the order mustering him out of 
service as a Brigadier and Brevet Major-General revoked; and 


still more recently he has been ordered to be mustered out in 


his new grade, 
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WHEN we review the magnificent operations of our navy 
during the late war of the rebellion, we cannot but feel a great 
national, and, indeed, a personal pride. The record of skilful 
service and brilliant achievements, from the capes of the Chesa- 
peake to the distant Rio Grande, and in the intricate river war- 
fare, embracing almost the entire Southern territory, presents 
one succession of desperate encounters, and almost universal 
victory. Against the heavy coast-works, mounting guns of the 
largest calibre, and in the close actions with the defences of our 
navigable streams, our sailors have maintained but one history, 
that of heroism and undoubted courage. Nor is this all: as our 
vessels afloat have been handled and fought with consummate 
ability, the genius and ingenuity of our ship-builders and me- 
chanics have reared for themselves an equally illustrious record 
in the discovery, invention, and application of new means of 
naval war. The destructive anneal of the Merrimac upon our 
old and renowned wooden frigates, and the subsequent brilliant 
triumph of the Monitor in the first contest of iron ships, opened 


a new era of rn import, and solved, in a single action, a 
ch, 


question which, for some years before, had agitated the leading 
minds of Europe. From the day of that conflict, up to the 
7 both the intellect and the skilled labor of our country 
1ave given much attention to the newly-inaugurated system of 
naval architecture, and the success thus far attained is but a 
stepping-stone to greater results. With the characteristic apti- 
tude of our ideas of things, the American theory is, the least 
exposure of surface, while the Old World, unable or unwilling 
to adopt principles so radically new, clings, so near as possible, 
to the oa style of war-ships, endeavoring to render them invul- 
nerable by weight and thickness of armor. To discuss the mer- 
its of these opposite views is not in place here, but the best 
recommendation of our own theory is the uniform success which 
has attended the operations of our own iron vessels. 

It is an undoubted fact that the career of our navy has won 
for us, as a nation of belligerents on the water, the respect, and 
we might say, the admiration of the world. Whoever has 
heard of the engagements, on a grand scale, at Beaufort, of the 
determined attacks on Charleston, of the passage of the batteries 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, of the actions at Mobile harbor 
and Fort Fisher, and of the operations on the Cumberland, Ten- 


neszee, and Mississippi Rivers, cannot dispute our claims to great 


achievements. These are well known to the mass of readers in 
Vou. V.—28 
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Europe, and only go to show the triumphs we have accom- 
lished in iron ships, and how to use them in action. 

But what we have done is but part of what is required to 
place this republic in the position it should hold as a naval 
power among the nations of the world. A navy has its duties 
to perform in war, and another class of operations, no less 
arduous, in times of peace. How it accomplished its work in 
the war is familiar to every man, woman, and child in the land. 
We now wish to set forth the work of the navy during times of 

eace. 

i In the early part of 1861, our navy, compared with those of Eng- 
land and France, was insignificant. A few line-of-battle ships and 
wooden craft of the old days of naval strength were all we could 
boast in power on the water. The policy too of our Govern- 
ment has always hitherto been opposed to the accumulation of 
a large navy, on grounds as false, untenable, and shallow as 
could well emanate from the ruling power of a great nation. 
The late rebellion, while it swept away worn-out institutions 
and dangerous assumed State and individual prerogatives, at 
the same time annihilated ancient prejudices against the crea- 
- tion of, at least, a naval and land force up to the minimum 
necessities of the new condition of things, and to-day, exceed- 
ing all past history of military strength, in power on the water, 
though numerically inferior to all intents and purposes of war, 
yet backed by inexhaustible capabilities of speedily bringing 
out new vessels, we are on a footing with the first nations of the 
world. 

To bring out clearly our present available strength, a list of 
vessels in the United States navy, on January 20th, 1866, 
arranged by class, will not be without importance, as showing the 
aggregate of steam and sailing vessels, built or building, and 
now in service, or under control of the Navy Department. It 
is as follows: 


Of this number, there are thirty-one vessels of first-rates ; 
forty-eight of the second-rates; eighty-seven of the third rates ; 
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and one hundred and fifty-three of the fourth-rates, embracing a 
tonnage of nearly three hundred and seventy-thousand tons, 
and an aggregate number of guns amounting to two thousand 
six hundred and ninety-five. 

The number of vessels sold since the war is three hundred and 
forty-nine, making an aggregate force employed in the rebel- 
— at its close, of seven hundred and sixty-eight vessels of all 
classes. 

Of the three hundred and nineteen vessels now registered as 
belonging to the navy, the following table will designate the 
number employed in various service, the disposition that has 
been made of them since the cessation of hostilities, and, also, 
the number of vessels building. 

Vessels, 

In active service with squadrons it: gia eres i 

In special service at navy yards, as receiving ships, at 

the Naval Academy, wrecking-boats, practice and 
hospital ships, and supply steamers ‘ ‘ 

Ready for service, in commission, and fitting for sea_ . 
Laid up and in ordinary at New York, Philadel hia, 

Boston, Portsmouth, Norfolk, New Orleans, Washing- 

ton, Mare. Island (Cal.), Annapolis, and Mound City 
Building at New York, Green Point, Philadelphia, Bos- 

ton, Brownsville (Pa.), Portsmouth, St. Louis, Buffalo, 


Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Sackett’s Harbor, and points 
not named ‘ ‘ . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

Repairing , 

Receiving machinery 


Total é ‘ g s 768i 


From this statement, it will be seen that but one-third our 
present force is employed in squadron duty, and less than one- 
sixth in special service, while one-fourth the whole force is in 
ordinary or laid up. However praiseworthy the practice of 
economy in the administration of all departments of the Gov- 
ernment may be, there is a false economy which involves an 
almost equal expenditure, without any return whatever. The 
employment of money and ships for useless display is an un- 
profitable extravagance; but our present squadron and a 
system is eminently at fault, and the position we have earn 
and the standing we should strive to maintain are not at all 
commensurate with the gloriously won reputation of our sailors 
nor the dignity of the nation. 

The present regular duty is confined to eight squadrons, as 
follows :— 

Atlantic squadron, comprising nine vessels, carrying sixty- 
eight guns. 
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Gulf squadron, we twenty-three vessels, deductin 
three ordered North and one lost, andcarrying one hundred and 
fifty-nine guns. 

uropean squadron, comprising seven vessels, carrying seventy- 
eight guns. 

razit squadron, comprising eight vessels, deducting two 
ordered North, and carrying sixty-three guns. 

East India squadron, comprising five vessels, carrying forty- 


five guns 

West India squadron, comprising three vessels, carrying 
twenty-eight guns. 

Pacific squadron, comprising eleven vessels, mounting one 
hundred and twenty-five guns. 

Special squadron, comprising four vessels, carrying twenty- 
eight guns. 

This force comprises all of our naval representation abroad, 
and yet it covers but a small portion of the waters of the globe, 
and leaves a large area, which should not be overlooked, entirely 
uncovered. Nor is the force adequate even to the peace estab- 
lishment in the waters cruised in by the different squad- 
rons. This remark does not so strongly apply to the 
Atlantic, Gulf, West India, and Pacific squadrons, as they 
are close at hand, and can be homey strengthened, on short 
notice, by telegraph to any of the rendezvous and yards at home. 
But the case does apply in the first instance to our European 
squadron, which embraces but seven vessels, and two of these 
store-ships, ns but five vessels, carrying, exclusive of the 
store-ships, sixty-five guns, and not one of the vessels an iron- 
clad. The cruising operations of these five vessels extend to 
all the waters on the western European coast and in the Medi- 
terranean, so that, of necessity, there are numerous ports where 
an American vessel of war is rarely or never seen. These 
being the facts, there can be but one opinion on the subject, 
and that is, that our nation is inadequately represented in Euro- 
pean waters. There is no other portion of the globe to whose 
opinions we are more sensitive, and in whose estimation ¢we 
desire more heartily to be placed in our true light. The power 
of the leading European nations is a matter which we cannot 
safely overlook; and though we do not wish to imitate their 
own superficial and ostentatious show, particularly since the 
close of our late war, in naval reviews and fétes, still a 
substantial evidence of strength in their very midst could 
not fail to excite beneficial results. If for no other than 

litical, or rather diplomatic reasons, an increase of the 

uropean squadron to nearly double its present size, allow- 
ing one or two of our finest iron-clads, would not be with- 
out a corresponding return of moral power in the knotty 
question of indemnity for breach of neutrality on the part 
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s 
of England, and for the perfidious conduct of France in usurp- 
ing the control and administration of affairs in the republic of 
Mexico. It may be laid down as a general principle, that as long 
as we maintain so meagre a display of naval strength in Euro- 
pean waters, we may expect no benefits, either of obedience 
or a leaning toward our just rights and claims, nor even the 
degree of respect which we should exact by reason of what we 
have done. 

The incongruity of the present plan of peace operations ap- 
pears in its true light when we compare the Brazil squadron 
with that now in European waters. The former comprises seven 
vessels, carrying sixty guns, and one store-ship, being two active 
vessels more than the European ere and, exclusive of the 
store-ship, only five guns less. What special importance, more 
than European, Brazilian waters may have, we are not able to 
say, and, especially, where there are no unsettled questions liable 
to result in war before many years elapse. 

In the East Indies we again observe the curious disposition 
of our squadrons. Here lie great commercial interests of 
American citizens. Hundreds of American ships annually sail 
in these waters, whose coasts and islands are inhabited by 
savage or semi-civilized people, in many instances pirates, and 
yet, to protect our shipping here, we have ouly four vessels, ex- 
clusive of the store-ships, and on the.active fleet but forty-three 

uns. The duty of these four vessels is to protect American 
interests on the whole extensive coast of India Proper, Ceylon, 
the Aracan, the Straits, the Malay Islands, China, and Japan, 
making double the cruising area of the European and Brazil 
squadrons with one-third the number of vessels, and where the 
animosity of the or makes an engagement the occurrence of 
any moment, and presents a greater legitimate necessity for the 
presence of war ships than any part of the globe occupied by 
our fleets. 

The Pacific squadron, which performs the duty of protectin 
our interests in that distant ocean, extending nerth and sout 
the whole extenf of the hemisphere, may be considered suffi- 
cient for all local purposes, but again falls short of the require- 
ments of the commercial enterprise and supremacy we are now 
endeavoring to build up in the Pacific. With the Russo- 
American telegraph, the China line of steamers, soon to be set 
afloat, and the extensive shipping trade with Asia and Austra- 
lia, American interests extend to all parts of the Pacific, and 
demand the protection, in time of peace, of a large naval fleet, 
to insure justice, and, particularly, fair dealing, from the rivals 
in, especially, Asiatic commerce. 

The war on the western coast of South America, we are proud 
to say, has not been overlooked. The unwarranted conduct of 
Spain against the feeble republic of Chili has met with timely 
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and ready action on the part of our Government, by sending a 
fleet to that region, under the able command of Commodore 
Joun Roperrs. Though no breach of neutrality is intended, 
or looked for, the assurance of sympathy and the bolstering 
up of confidence on the part of the southern republics, by the 
presence of a powerful fleet from the great republic of the 
north, will have the effect of infusing spirit into the re- 
publican combatants, while it will, at the same time work like 
a damper upon the ardor of Spain. With such vessels as the 
Monadnock, Vanderbilt, Powhatan, and Tuscarora, no one for 
a@ moment would doubt of success, even if complications 
should arise to involve this nation in the war. 

We do not propose to dictate to our authorities in naval mat- 
ters, but we do say that the present squadron system of the 
United States is faulty and needs reconstruction; that the 

ace work of our navy has developed itself into a thing of 
ourfold the magnitude of the same operations prior to the war. 
The eminent success of the Monadnock, in her recent voyage 
to the Pacific, should satisfy the Naval Department that 
our iron-clads are not only invulnerable in action, but stanch 
in a contest with the elements. At least, the experiment should 
be again tried in other and the same directions. We need a 
strong fleet of iron-clads in the Pacific, even if they be laid up in 
ordinary, as a precaution against future contingencies. Instead 
of laying them up at League Island, a half-dozen sent to our 
Pacific waters would be cheaper than to build them there. Two 
or three sent to Europe would give that part of the world some 
practical idea of the kind of vessels we build, and rather put 
their cumbersome floating barns to shame. The recent voy- 

e of the Monadnock has done more to convince the South 

mericans of what we have accomplished during our late war 
than the newspaper and official reports of a whole year of san- 
guinary strife. 

When we take a general view of our fleet operations, we find, 
that while wevare feebly represented at a few_points, there are 
other sections where we are not represented at all, and never 
have been. At Melbourne, Australia, in Tasmania (Van Die- 
man’s Land), and New Zealand, an American war vessel has 
never touched, and the only record of an American fleet ever 
visiting these waters was in 1841, when the fleet of Commodore 
Wixkes, on its return from its explorations along the coast of 
the Antarctic continent, touched at Sydney, in the colony of 
New South Wales. 

During a recent visit to Australia and Tasmania, the 
facts in regard to the oversight of the Navy Depart- 
ment, in never having ordered a fleet to those regions, 
was called to my attention by numerous Americans, who ex- 
pressed themselves very warmly on the subject, particularly 
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after the visit of the Shenandoah to Melbourne and the sym- 
athy shown her-by the English, which was generally fullowed 
y derisive allusions toward the loyal men and the North. 
That we have no Australian squadron is an unpardonable neg- 
lect, as in Melbourne, particularly, there are more Americans 
and American merchant and other firms than in any other part 
of the world save the United States. The grain and lumber 
trade with California is extensive, and a large number of vessels 
annually make the passage between New York and Boston and 
the various principal Austraiian and Polynesian ports. Hobart 
Town, in Tasmania, is the favorite resort of our whalers 
in the southern ocean, as many as thirteen of these vessels 
having been known to be in that port at one time, and yet, 
all these interests, and the vast outlay of capital and enterprise 
thus made is without the least protection, in case of emergency, 
by any of our squadrons, nearer’ than five thousand miles by 
the most direct steam route. This condition of things certainly 
requires correction. 
he insufficiency of our naval force in China waters is very 
aptly characterized by the shrewd Celestials. When asked their 
opinion of the American, they call him an “ Englishman num- 
ber two.” The perfidy and grasping disposition of the English 
Government, represented and enforced by a large number of 
vessels of no use whatever in the naval operations with civilized 
nations, have given the English subjects in China and Japan a 
forced standing which there is no reason whatever why the 
American should not enjoy. Our relations with the Chinese 
and Japanese are of the most favora)le and satisfactory char- 
acter. In our dealings with them, we have won a reputation 
for honesty, erergy, and good faith, which the ‘other nations 
do not enjoy. our commercial intercourse with these 
people, which is mreorne: every day, the best means of insur- 
ing the respect which we have won will be to maintain a fleet 
equivalent to the position we hold in a national aspect compared 
with the other western nations. 
We may now repeat that the reorganization of the peace 
operations of our navy is absolutely essential and necessary. 
hy has the peace establishment of the regular military force 
of the nation been increased and reorganized? Because the 
necessities of the country and the Government have enlarged 
during the war. It is a gratifying fact that, despite our late 
troubles, there has been no abatement in the development of 
the great resources of the land, and, though our commerce 
suffered seriously from the depredations © English pirates, 
under the flag of the rebellion, we to-day possess greater com- 
mercial interests, display the dawn of a brighter day of commer- 
cial enterprises, and hold in our hands the balance of power in 
the world on the progressive principle of republicanism against 
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monarchy. Our relations, commercial and political, with the 
remainder of the world have never assumed the form of so 
much magnitude as at present, and there never has been a more 
urgent demand for an increased naval power. 

ut we can only make suggestions. Suppose the reorganiza- 
tion and increase of the navy be shaped by squadrons some- 
what in the following order. 

The Home force to be composed of the Atlantic, Gulf, Pacitic, 
and Lake squadrons, as an eflicient guard to our own coasts. 

The West India squadron for the numerous islands off our 
ares coast, including the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 

ea. 

The Brazil, or, more properly, the East Coast South American 
squadron, to look after our interests in the waters indicated. 

The West Coast South American squadron. 

The Arabian squadron, tu protect American shipping in 
waters off the East African coast, at Madagascar, Mauritius, 
and adjacent islands, Mocha on the Red Sea, Muscat on the 
Persian Gulf, and at Bombay in Western India, and on the 
Malabar coast. 

The East India squadron to.embrace Ceylon, the Coromandel 
coast, Calcutta, the Aracan, and the straits and adjacent islands 
of Java, Borneo, &c. 

The China squadron to embrace the China and Japan seas and 
islands off the coast. 

The Australasian squadron to embrace the Australian, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand coasts, and the islands of the South 
Pacific. 

We might add to this a special, and perhaps in future a 
regular squadron, to the waters of British North America. 

In addition to the above, an efficient and well-appointed 
cruising squadron should be organized, as an adjunct to the 
regular fleets in the various foreign waters, to visit different 
ports and follow a common line of direction which, in the 
course of eighteen months or two years, would bring them home 

ain. 
we The above suggestions involve eleven regular squadrons, 
which is an increase of only four, and embraces portions of the 
world now entirely neglected, and another and important por- 
tion partially so (the East India) ; inasmuch as an insignificant 
fleet of four vessels and a store-ship is expected to protect 
American citizens and commerce from Cape Good Hope across 
the Indian Ocean, on the whole of the Arabian, Bengal, and 
China Seas, and the piratical waters of the Straits. 

The above plan involves but one special squadron to see jus- 
tice necteimed and enforce right in an interest of vital import- 
ance to this country, in the waters of British North America. 
Also a cruising squadron, to occasionally visit such ports as are 
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out of the way of the regular squadrons, and as a reserve near 
at hand in event of emergency. 

Now, what force of vessels would this arrangement require ? 
The Home squadron is sufficient for present purposes; the 
European squadron should be ten vessels, at Jeast, in active duty ; 
the Brazil squadron to remain as it is now; the West Cuvast 
South American squadron, four vessels; the Arabian squadron 
three vessels: the East India squadron, as it is now ; the China 
squadron, five vessels ; the Australasian squadron, three vessels ; 
the special squadron, three vessels, as it is near at home, and 
five cruisers leaving the United States at intervals of two months ; 
the Lake squadron, also to protect the immense American in- 
terests on our northern boundary, should be composed of at 
least five vessels. This will make an increase of about thirty- 
one in the number of vessels employed on squadron duty, 
making an aggregate of one hundred and two out of a list of 
fully two hundred iron-clad, paddle-wheel, and screw-steamers 
capable of this service. 

As to our river fleets, these will be required for active duty 
only in time of war—which we hope, when it does come, will 
be only from without—and can be used as floating batteries to 

rotect the mouths of our navigable streams emptying directly 
Into the ocean. These fleets can then be readily organized into 
river and coast squadrons to repel invasion. 

But we have said more on this subject than we originally” 
designed. Its importance, however, is a guarantee that it will 
not be without interest. The only means of sustaining our 
influence abroad is by our navy. If this arm of our strength be 
kept up proportionately with our land strength, we have no cause 
to fear the results of even a coalition of the powers of Europe. 
But naval strength is not only necessary to prosecute war but 
also to preserve peace. Our commercial importance is daily 
growing greater, and it needs protection. We hope the obliga- 
tions of the present and the future will not be overlooked, but 
that our squadrons will be subjected to a complete overhauling, 
and new arrangements devised to secure our representation and 
strength abroad by means of our navy, upon as solid founda- 
tions as those whereon its gallant deeds, in co-operation with 
our armies, have based the return of tranquillity at home. 

oTe.—While concurring generally with the views of our contributor as to the 
necessity for an increase and more effective disposition of the naval force on 
foreign stations, some of the details he indicates strike us as open to objections. 


We prefer for example, “ Brazil,” “South Pacific,” and “ African Squadrons, 
the nomenclature above suggested —Eprrors. ] . 
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ANA OF THE WAR. 


INCIDENTS OF THE FIELD AND THE MARCH. 


THE anecdotes of men who have saved their lives, or accom- 
plished great results, by stress of sheer impudence and coolness, 
are common in the military annals of all countries. And a 
very good one is recorded in the following narrative from a 
journal of November 25th, 1861: 


A SERGEANT HALTS A WHOLE REGIMENT. 


* Among the beauties of the war in Western Virginia, is the ‘mixed up’ way 
in which the combatants manceuvre among the mountains. Here is a recent in- 
stance in which a single loyal soldier halted an entire rebel regiment. 

“Sergeant Cart, of Tippecanoe, Ohio, was upon the post first attacked by the 
enemy. The advance guard of the 2d Virginia (rebel), consisting of twelve 
men, came suddenly upon him and his three companions. The bright moonlight 
revealed the flashing bayonets of the advancing regiment. He was surrounded 
and separated from his reserve. With great presence of mind he stepped out and 
challenged, ‘ Halt! Who goes there?’ ‘The advanced guard, supposing they 
had come upon a scouting party of theirown men, answered, ‘Friends, with the 
countersign.’ At his order, ‘Advance and give the countersign!’ they hesitated, 
He repeated the order peremptorily, ‘Advance and give the countersign, or I'll 
blow you through!’ They answered, without advancing, ‘ Mississippi!’ ‘Where 
do you belong?’ he demanded. ‘To the 2d Virginia regiment.’ ‘Where are ~ 
you going?’ ‘Along the ridge.’ They jin turn questioned him, ‘Who are you ?’ 
‘That’s my own business,’ he answered, and, taking deliberate aim, shot down the 
questioner. 

“Calling his boys to follow him, he sprung down a ledge of rocks, while a full 
volley went over his head. He heard his companions summoned to surrender, and 
the order given to the major to advance with the regiment. Several started in 
pursuit of him. He had to descend the hill on the side toward the enemy’s 
camp. While thus eluding his pursuers, he found himself in a new danger. He 
had got within the enemy’s pickets! He had while running torn the U. S. from. 
his cartridge box, and covered his belt plate with his cartridge box, and torn the 
stripes from his pantaloons. He was challenged by their sentinels while making 
his way out, and answered, giving the countersign, ‘Mississippi,’ 2d Virginia 
regiment. They asked him what he was doing there. He answered that the boys 
had gone off on a scout after the Yankees, while he had been detained in camp, 
and in trying to find them had lost his way. 

“As he passed through, to prevent further questioning, he said, ‘Our boys are 
upon the ridge—which is the best way up?’ They answered, ‘Bear to the left 
and you'll find it easier to climb.’ Soon, however, his pursuers were again after 
him, ‘breaking brush behind him,’ this time with a hound on his trail. He made 
his way to a brook, and running down the shallow stream threw the dog off the 
scent, and, as the day wasdawning, came suddenly upon four pickets, who brought 
their arms to a ready, and challenged him. He gave the countersign ‘ Mississippi,’ 
and claimed to belong to the 2d Virginia regiment. They asked him where 
he got that belt (his cap box had slipped from before his belt-plate), to which he 
replied that he had captured it that night from a Yankee. They told him to ad- 
vance, and, as he approached, he recognized their accoutrements and knew that he 
was among his own men, a picket guard from the Ist Kentucky. 

“He was taken before Colonel ENyaRt, and dismissed to his regiment. He said 
his plan was to give intimation to the reserves of their advance, that they might 
open upon them on their left flank, and so, perhaps, arrest their advance.” 
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Whether this narrative be literally true in its details or not— 
and I have no grounds for casting a shadow of doubt on its 
authenticity—it is certain that its main points, such as obtain- 
ing the countersign, and evading the pursuit by similar subter- 
fuges, must have substantially occurred hundreds of times to 
scouts or stragglers during the war. That the rebels were not 
deficient in assurance—and I believe that no one ever suspected 
them of lacking that great military virtue—is illustrated by an 
anecdote of a well-known gentleman, gifted with a name so 
singularly appropriate as to suggest the old Roman belief that 
nomen est omen. It is of December, 1861 : 


HOW CHEATHAM CHEATED ’EM. 


“The Cairo correspondent of the St. Louis Republican lately visited the rebel 
camp, at Columbus, under a flag of truce. He relates the following story, told by 
the rebel General CuzatHam, of the manner in which he escaped capture at the 
battle of Belmont, Missouri: 

“ Just as the opposing armies were approaching one another, General CHEATHAM 
discovered a squadron of cavalry coming down a road near his position. Uncer- 
tain as to which force it belonged, accompanied only by an orderly, he rode up 
to within a few yards of it and inquired: 

“* What cavalry is that ?’ - 

“¢ Tilinois cavalry, sir,’ was the reply. 

“Oh! Illinois cavalry. All right!—just stay where you are!’ 

“The cavalry obeyed the rebel order, and unmolested by them (who supposed he 
was a Federal officer) the General rode back safely under the guus of another 
Federal regiment, which had by that time come up, but who, seeing him coming 
from the direction of the cavalry, ulso supposed that he was ‘one of them.’ Some 
of our officers remembered the incident, and agreed with the hero of it, that, if 
a3? had known who he was, there would have been one rebel general less that 
night. 


Very much in the Cheatham style of off-hand readiness was 
the conduct of Colonel Coteman, commemorated by the Rev- 
erend W. W. Ly zs, in his excellent “ Lights and Shadows of 
Army Life.”* It is an incident of the kind which in skilful 
hands would bear amplification. 


COLONEL COLEMAN. 

“During one of the movements made by the 11th Ohio at the battle of South 
Mountain, to drive the rebels from their position, Colonel CoLeMAN was, unfortu- 
nately, cut off from the regiment, and, on emerging from a dense thicket of pine and 
laurel bushes, found himself confronting some ten or a dozen rebels, having in 
charge several Union soldiers as prisoners. In an instant he flourished his sword 
over his head, dashed right at them, and in a stern, commanding voice ordered 
them, in no very complimentary terms, to surrender. Down went every gun and 
up went every hand, and, ordering them to fall in, he marched them within the 
een boys and the rebels having, meanwhile, changed positions con- 
8 y. 


A man who is not discomposed by an aggravated case of 
assault and battery from a cannon-ball may certainly be re- 
—_— as a philosopher—at least, the youth recorded in the 
ollowing story was—clericus vel addiscens—in a fair way to 
become such. ; 

* Cincinnati: B. W. Camoxt & Co. 1865, 
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HARD TACK-TICKS, 


“During the battle of Chancellorsville, just as we were starting out of an oak 
thicket, a solid shot from the enemy instituted a search into the haversack of one 
of the boys of Company H., tearing it from him in a very rude manner and throw- 
ing his hard tack in every conceivable direction. At first it felled him to the earth, 
but, finding himself uninjured, he rose to his feet, and, looking around, said: ‘ Hallo! 
the d—d villains are cutting off my supplies!’” 


One of the most extraordinary incidents of the field, during 
the late war, occurred on July 7, 1863, or was reported on that 


day,in a telegram to the Northern newspapers. It may be 
relied upon as perfectly authentic, several instances having 
come within my knowledge, of creditable witnesses to the event, 
who were not a little proud that the enemy in equal force fled 


at simply seeing them, 


THE BROWN FACES OF THE VETERANS. 

“ At the battle of Gettysburg, when LoNGSTREET made his attack on our centre, 
our men were behind a stone wall. The rebels were told that the men ahead were 
only militia, and so marched boldly up. When within thirty yards of the Union 
line they recognized the bronzed features of their old enemy, and the cry was 
raised: ‘ The Army of the Potomac!’ when they became at once demoralized and 
were cut to pieces. Nearly all the rebels shot in the attack on the centre were 
struck in the head.” 


When this took place, the soldiers of the South were begin- 
ning to be ashamed of the vaunt so freely put forth in 1861,, 
and believed in with such self-complacent vanity, that one 
rebel was a match for five or seventeen Yankees. There is now 
no honest rebel who will not admit that man for man, and 


American for American, became the fair rule in the end.* 


To roam to illustrations of coolness in battle, the following is 
“about as frozen” as any thing of the kind on record, and, I 
may add, as thoroughly “ Bowery.” 


“ser "EM UP ON TOTHER ALLEY.” 


“ At Antietam our boys (107th N. Y. Vols), supported CormmRn’s battery. The 


rebels advanced in a solid mass. One of our boys, a sporting character from El- 
mira, climbed a high rock where he could view the whole scene. He occupied his 
place unmindful of the bullets whizzing like bees around. The rebels came 
on until we could see their faces, and then CoTHERN poured the canister into them. 
The advancing column was literally torn to pieces by the fire. Our friend on the 

* Since writing the above, I have succeeded in ascertaining, after some research, 
the name of the newspaper which first made itself appear supremely silly by thus 
vaunting the prowess of those whom a poet in Dixie lately termed, “the untombed 
demi-gods! ” The journal in question was the Richmond Whig, and the assertion 
was made in these words: 

“This war will test the physical virtues of mere numbers. Southern soldiers 
ask no better odds than one to three Western, nnd one to six of the Eastern 
Yankees. Some go so far as to say that, with equal weapons and on equal grounds, 
they would not hesitate to encounter twenty times their number of the last.” 

It is not as the remark of a Southerner, or even as of a rebel, that I condemn this 
ridiculous boast, but as uttered by an American with reference to other Americans 
of the same blood as himself, and educated under influences so nearly the same, 
pees as the result has proved, there was no ground for assuming a higher standard 
of courage. 
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tock grew frantic in his demonstrations of delight, and, as one of the battery sec- 
tions sent a shrapnell which mowed down a long line of Johnnies, he swung his 
cap, and, shouting so that the flying rebs could have beard him, sung out: ‘ Bul— 
1—1—1—ee! Set ’em up on Vother alley!’” 


The above, I should say, appeared in Harper, of April, 1864. 
Quite as cool of its kind is the following, which I take from 
the “ Lights and Shadows of Army Life,” a book of which it 
may be truly said, that its author admitted nothing, of the 
authenticity of which he was not fully convinced :— 


“soLD AGAIN.” 


“A scouting party of the 11th Ohio, under command of Captain Jorpan, made a 
descent on a happy company of the chivalry, in a manner which was both adroit 
and amusing. The Captain, seeing a bright light in a house, marched his party to 
within a short distance of it, and, leaving them in a concealed place, with his in- 
structions to be on the alert, proceeded by himself to reconnoitre the position. On 
approaching the house, he discovered that the light was from a blazing fire. Walk- 
ing boldly up to the door, but shielding his face and dress from the glare of the 
light, he accosted a Confederate soldier, who at that moment opened the door and 
looked out. Ascertaining that the house was full of rebels, he replied to an invi- 
tation to come in and warm himself, by saying that he would, as soon as he had 
hitched his horse. Having done this, he brought up his men, who were concealed 
within a few rods. Without noise, in a few minutes their bayonets were closed 
around the house, and Captain JorDAN, with revolver in hand, sprang into the 
centre of the rebels, ordering them to surrender instantly. A rifle or two were rais- 
ed at him, but he, with great coolness, laughed at their holders. Seeing a file of blue- 
coated boys, with guns in hand, crowding in at the door, and several ap- 
proaching bayonets, the rebels put down their guns and raised their hands in token 
of surrender. 

«Pretty well done, Captain!’ said the officer in charge of the picket post, as 
this turned out to be. 

“* Yes,’ said Jordan, ‘ we always do things pretty well. Fall in here and keep 
pretty quiet, if you know what is good for you!’ 

‘When the rebels, after surrendering their arms, were marched off, and beheld 
the very inferior force to which they had surrendered, some of them could not help 
muttering, ‘Sold again!’ ” 

The following, from a newspaper of August 6, 1861, is an 
anecdote of a kind of which thousands might be gathered, yet 


such as it would be a matter of regret if one should be lost: — 


ONE HAND FOR THE UNION. 

“Tn the battle.of Bull Run, Henry Benson, of Kenosha County, Wisconsin, fought 
gallantly with his regiment, the 2d Wisconsin. He was first shot through the 
hand, and exclaimed: ‘ There goes one hand for the Union— rally, boys, and down 
with the traitors !’ Just then a ball struck him near the breast, and he died, say- 
ing: ‘Tell my father I die like a man, fighting for the Union.’” . 


‘Not less ins iring is the following, for which I am again in- 
debted to the Rev. Mr. Lytz’s “Lights and Shadows ” : — 


“ Boys, NEVER GIVE UP.” 


“While the battle of South Mountain was raging fiercely, among the man 
wounded which were brought off was a man who had received a mortal wound, 
and was evidently in a dying condition. As soon as he was laid down on the 
grass, I went to see what could be done for him. Life’s crimson current was 
ebbing fast away, his face was ghastly pale, and his eyes were already dim. 

“*Raise me up! raise me up once more!’ said the dying man, earnestly, yet 
feebly. ‘Now then — that will do. Give me water — water — water!’ 
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“ Water was put to his lips but he could not drink. 

“*Stop!’ said he, seizing the tin cup with great eagerness: ‘ Here’s to my 
country! Here’s to the glorious stars and stripes! I die for my country! Boys, 
never give up!’ 

“ His lips quivered, and he fell back exhausted. He was buried in the orchard 
‘ near which he fell. Over his honored grave the apple-blossoms will fall in fra- 
grant showers, and the summer birds will warble the notes of a holy requiem.” 


Another glorious death is thus described by the same 
writer : — 
“THE OLD FLAG YET!” 


“On Saturday, while our regiment — the 11th Ohio— was charging up a hill, 
an incident occurred, which for tragic pathos has seldom been surpassed. At the 
foot of a tree, and among a large number of the dead and wounded of both armies, 
lay, or rather reclined, a wounded man in rebel uniform. He was seen to wave 
his hat as the regiment advanced, and it so happened that, as he lay in the direc- 
tion of the centre of the regiment, he was opposite our colors, which were floating 
in the breeze. As our regiment came up to where he lay, he shouted feebly : 
‘Hurrah for the old flag yet! The old flag yet!’ ; 

“He was seen to be severely if not mortally wounded; his garments were 
soaked with blood, his face covered with dust, and his lips dry and parched. 

“Hurrah for the old flag yet!’ he again shouted feebly; and, as if by an in- 
structive impulse, Lieutenant Prox, who, at that moment, was carrying the flag, 
drooped it over the dying man, and as its batt’e-worn stripes and‘stars flashed be- 
fore him, he muttered again: 

“* Theold flag yet! The old flag yet!’ He grasped its silken folds for a moment as 
it swept over him, his lips seemed to move, but his words could not be heard. A sad, 
melancholy smile lit up his pale and haggard face, and, exhausted with the effort, 
he sank down, perhaps never to rise again. It was the work of a moment; one of 
the rapidly-shifting scenes in the horrid drama of war—but it was a scene never to 
be forgotten.” 


I have always perused the following details of the death of 
General Weep, with peculiar emotion. They form one of the 
strangest and saddest incidents of the war. The account 
is taken from the correspondence of the New York. Zapress of 
July 12, 1863: 


DYING BY THE DYING. 


“Tn the battle of Gettysburg, General WzxEp received a fatal wound, while leading 
on his men. 

“*T lay down my life willingly,’ he observed to several standing around him. ‘I 
only hope its close will be the dawn of successive victories, and a speedy end to this 
terrible war.’ 

“He was hit evidently by a rebel sharpshooter, The bullet struck his right arm, 
inflicting a slight flesh wound, and thence had passed into his lung. He lived some 
time after receiving his wound, and was conscious until a very few moments before 
breathing his last. 

“In trying to catch the final words of General Wzxp, Lieutenant Haziert was 
kneeling and had bent his head close to the dying man to receive his last command, 
when a bullet struck him in the forehead, and, falling on the bosom of his friend, he 
breathed his life away without a word or @ groan. 

“ General WEED was a single man. ‘He was engaged, however,’ said the army 
correspondent of the New York Herald, ‘to a beautiful and accomplished young lady 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and his last letter was hastily written to her in lead- 
pencil, while seated in the saddle, about fifteen minutes before he was shot. He 
gave me this letter to mail for him.’” 


There are all the details required for the most thrilling roe 
mance, set forth in a strikingly dramatic and singularly truthe 
ful form, in this brief and hurried sketch by a newspaper 
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reporter. In the next anecdote there is a strange touch of good- 
fellowship im articulo mortis, which will appeal with force to 
certain minds. It bears date, June 24, 1863 :— 


“ Boys, I'VE GoT cAPs!” 


“Here is a pleasant incident of the late battle of Monticello, Kentucky. ‘ A soldier 
of the 7th Ohio, who was fighting during the close of the day on our left, had 
used up all his caps, and asked a man by his side to let him have a part of his. 
The reply was that he had no more than he needed for himself. With that a poor 
wounded rebel, no doubt a conscripted Union man, exclaimed: ‘ Boys, I've got caps!’ 
and, running his feeble hands into his pockets, pulled out what he had, aud handed 
them to the Federal soldier. ‘And now, boys,’ said he, ‘can’t you give me some 
water ?’? Unfortunately, their canteens were empty, and they had none to give. 
‘Well,’ he exclaimed, ‘ won’t you raise up my head and place something under it, for 
it seems too low?’ In the midst of the fight the soldier raised up the dying man’s 
head, and made him as comfortable as he could, and then went on in the discharge 
of his duty.” 


A singular and melancholy chapter might be compiled of last 
words uttered on the field during the war. There were many 
such of great power spoken and recorded. It is worth observ- 
ing here that the almost invariable exclamation of every man 
when badly wounded, is simply “ My God!” It is not remarkable 
that this interjection should be used, but when we reflect on the 
apeet variety of expletives used by different men, the extraor- 

inarv uniformity with which these two words are uttered is at 
least singular. In connection with the last words, it would not 
be difficult to collect a great number of incidents of the dead. 
In the earlier months of the war, many peculiarities, relative to 
the appearance of the fallen on the field of battle, were noted . 
and published. As the novelty wore away, and the horrors of 
war | more vast and drew nearer home, we heard much 
less of this subject. The following are from the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, of November 21, 1861 :— 


INCIDENTS OF THE BATTLE OF BELMONT. 


“Several incidents of the battle of Belmont, and statements in reference to the 
wounded, are related by correspondents of St. Louis newspapers : 

“One poor fellow, after he was wounded, bethought himself to take a smoke, and 
was found in & sitting position against a tree, dead, with his pipe ig one hand, 
knife in another, and his tobacco in his breast. 

“A young lad of about ‘eighteen was found lying across a log, just as he fell, 
grasping his musket in both hands. 

“ A wounded man, with both his legs nearly shot off, was found in the woods 
singing the Star-Spangled Banner ; and but for this singing the surgeons would not 
have discovered him. 

“ A captain of one of the Federal regiments was looking at the prisoners whom 
we had captured at Belmont, and recognized one of them as his own brother, 

“ Among the many acts of heroism told of those engaged, is that of a mere 
youth who was at‘ached to Tappan’s Arkansas regiment—rebel—and who carried 
in either hand a little flag. The regiment was driven to the water’s edge, and the 
Federal troops poured in a terrific volley, killing many of them, who fell in the river, 
while such as were not instantly slaughtered met a watery grave. Among those 
struck was the little boy who bore the flags. Giving one last hurrah, which was 
cut short by the ebbing tide of his young life, he waved the flag over his head, and, 
tottering into the river, was seen no more.” 
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Wrrn the fall of the “Confederacy,” as with the fall of the 
year, come leaves as thick as Vallambrosa’s, and, for the most 
part, as dry. The ground is becoming rapidly covered, and the 
careful botanist has much ado in the pursuit of accurate know]l- 
edge. Every tree—most of all the tree that bears no fruit—scat- 
ters its sere souvenirs of the rebellion. Most of these, caught u 
on the spear of Ithuriel, will be sent whistling down the wind. 
But there are evergreens in the forest that will be preserved in 
the letter-press of the future historian. There are ripe and purple 
clusters—once blood-red—that will yield wine fit for posterity’s 
gods, and from the press of Ricnarpson already flows a vintage 
that men will grow happy over. 

The volume under consideration is rather a distillation than a 
bunch of ungathered fruit. It gives us juice, separated from 
seed and pulp and peel. It does not stop to discuss the causes 
of the war; it does not define its limits; it does not follow its 
progress, except so far as the subject-matter is immediately con- 
cerned. Beyond this it is a history which not only is “ philos- 
ophy teaching by example,” but which, as it goes along, points out 
the philosophy which its examples seem to its writer to incul- 
cate, and here is the most difficult part of the undertaking, 
and one in which, while he is often felicitons he also frequent- 
ly fails. His narrative is told in simple Englich “pure and 
undefiled,” and its subject gives it a sunshine that illumines every 

age; but when we turn to his reflections we find them ver 
often, like those of the orb of night, much less brilliant than the 
original occasion of them. There is danger, in treating history 
thus, that it will sometimes be made obscure by the very effort to 
light it up. The deeds of the Army of the Potomac, brilliant as 
they are, can be seen to better advantage with the naked eye 
than threngh a smoked glass; not until they are eclipsed -will 
our own people atleast be willing to look, at them through a 
clouded medium. The task of the historian is severe enough 
when the philosophy, for the most part, is left to be inferred, 
and it is more flattering to the reader to let him draw his own de- 
ductions. This, to be sure, is a matter of taste, but taste is a 
matter of importance to him who would make a readable book. 
The author has made a most readable book of his “ Army of 
the Putomac,” but we venture to say that those portions of it 


* Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, from its organization to the close of the 
war. By Wit1am Swinton. 1 vol. 8vo., with steel portraits of its commanders; 
and maps, plans, &c., by Colonel W. H. Parse. New York: Charles B. Richard- 


son, 1866. 
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which relate events as they occurred will be more generally pe- 
rused than those which treat of the quiddities and quoddities. 
But, having said this much, our measure of censure is well nigh 
exhausted. We have read Mr Swinton’s work with a delight 
ever increasing to the end. The worst part of it is the very be- 
ginning, and for the reasons that we have set forth above. It. 
commences with an introductory chapter, in which we see more 
of the author and his views than of his grand theme, and we 
confess that we passed with impatience through the ante-cham- 
ber into the. presence to which we sought admittance. “The 
Army of the Potomac in History” is the title of this first sec- 
tion, unhappily chosen and suggestive that the rest of the work 
may be devoted to “The Army of the Potomac in Fiction,” 
after the manner of Hreapiry’s overdrawn descriptions of the 
campaigns of Naroxzon and his Marshals. Yet there is much 
that is interesting in this chapter. 

The author places us upon the soil of Virginia, where such 
memorable scenes are to pass before us, at the time when 
the arch-traitors at Richmond, sitting in high debate on the 
question of secession, like Milton’s fallen angels in Pandemonium, 
“insatiate to pursue vain war,” receive the tidings that Sumter 
has tallen, and, in wild tumult, pass the fatal ordinance. The 
rushing to arms that followed the organization of the Army of the 
Potomac, destined to do and suffer “in ten campaigns and two- 
score battles in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania,” a pass- 
ing tribute to its adversary, the army of Northern Virginia, that 
“tor four years carried the revolt on its bayonets”—an unpleas- 
ant place for the revolt, one would say—and an extended de- 
scription of the topographical and other peculiar difficulties of 
offensive warfare in Virginia, bring us to the first campaign. 
Here and henceforward the narrative grows in interest. Th 
author warms to his work as he proceeds, and, like that TurENNE 
to whom he pays the doubtful compliment of comparing Grorer 
B. McCuiexxan, grows bolder as he grow older in his story. 
The task Atlantean, of placing this Potomac world of heroes in 
its proper orbit in the heaven of fame, could hardly have fallen 
on more capable shoulders than those of this well-known war cor- 
respondent of the Wew York Times. The events which he details 
pero under his own eye, and under circumstances which 
made it his duty to observe and to remark upon them at the time 
of their occurrence. He was a “chiel amang ye takin’ notes,” 
heroes of the Grand Army, when you made your mud-marches, 
forded the swollen streams, scaled the dizzy heights, threw up 
your hasty rifle-pits, with your tin plates for spades,and your 
tin-cups for shovels, advanced to the assault, retired in the re- 
treat, lay in the trenches, fought battle after battle, and gained 
your final triumph! He practised there the telling of long sto- 
ries in few words, talking to the world by telegraph. He was 

Vou. V.—29 
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at head-quar’ers when orders were issued and when reports were 
received. He heard the remarks of commanders while the bat- 
tle was progressing, and had opportunities of judging when cen- 
sure or praise belonged to them, and when to their subordinates. 
Much that is new on such points he gives us, and n.uch that is 
known already he sheds a clearer light upon. Added to this, he 
has had access to important official Soenitiat: and has consulted 
authorities and conversed with officers high in command on both 
sides. With such material at hand and such a crucible as his 
- own brain (a vessel tempered and baked beneath the Southern 
sun) to work them up in, he cannot and he does not fail to give 
us a story of absorbing interest for all classes and conditions of 
readers. 

The revelations of the three-months campaign, in which our 
armies essayed their maiden efforts for the suppression of the 
rebellion, are saddening, sickening, yet instructive and amusing 
as the informed public vision looks back upon them now. Re- 
call the swelling head-lines in the public prints that hailed the 
momentous combat at Big Bethel; the burst of indignation at 
the “ masked batteries” at Vienna, on the occasion of the novel 
railroad excursion thither; the stupendous importance given 
to MoCretian’s Liliputian campaign in West Virginia; and 
the frenzy that followed Bull Run. These events were merely 
a, to the grand campaigns that were tocome. The war 
1ad to commence somewhere, and from the nature of the case, 
the initiatory, virtually, was at Bull. Run. As our author 
observes, however, “it is the fact that the battle of Bull Run 
was the first great lesson which the two armies received, that 
makes the events which transpired on the plains of Manassas, 
that July Sunday, forever memorable in the history of the war.” 
What that lesson was he thus sets forth :— 

“When the army that so lately had gone forth with such high hopes returned 
from Manassas, shattered and discomfited, to the banks of the Potomac, wise men 
saw there was that had suffered worse defeat than the army—it was the system 
under which Bull Run had been fought and lost. The lesson was a severe one; 
but if it was needed to demonstrate the legitimate result of the crude experiment- 
alism under which the war had been conducted—when campaigns were planned 
by ignorant politicians, and battles, precipitated by the pressure of sanguine 
journalists, were fought by raw three-months levies—the price paid was perhaps 
not too high, The Bull Run experiment taught the country it was a real war it 
had undertaken, and that success could only be hoped for by a strict conformity to 
military principles.” 

The result was the creation of the Army of the Potomac, for 
the organization of which, whatever else may be laid at his 
door, all must unite.in according the highest praise to McCxzx- 
tan. The success of that officer in West irginia—the only 
success of the war thus far—induced his appointment to the 
chief command immediately after the Bull Run fiasco. By the 
1st of November he had an army of upward of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, organized and equipped for immediate . 
action, and burning to be led against theenemy. Then was the 
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beginning of the fatal Fabian policy, so disastrous to the 
country, so dispiriting to the troops, which finally, but all too 
late, led to his supersedure. The “short, sharp, and decisive” 
work that he premised when he assumed the command was not 
inaugurated till March, 1862, when the movement to the Pen- 
insula began, and then it proved that the epithets were applica- 
ble only to the achievements of the enemy as against him. 
During the winter, occurred the Ball’s Bluff slaughter, with 
nobody to blame, if the responsibility was not with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, except an innocent man, but, in this record, 
“nameless he, 
For blameless he shall be.” 

On the 8th of March the rebel General Jonnston with his 
army, which up to that time had remained intrenched at Ma- 
nassas, fell back to the Rapidan. He carried off all his stores 
and all his artillery, except his stove-pipes, and these, mounted 
on the parapets, kept McO.etian at bay until the smoke of the 
burning huts revealed the fact of the evacuation. Our author 
gives us some very entertaining revelations of the “ balky team” 
pulling and backing at this time, of the Administration on the 
one hand, and of the Commander of the Army of the Potomac 
on the other, to which much’‘of the subsequent disaster may be 
traced. Mr. Lincotn was for an advance by way of Manassas, 
and General McCietian was for the Peninsular route to Rich- 
mond. When the latter secured the adoption of his plan, it 
would appear that he did not receive the cordial co-operation 
of the President. Ourauthor deems that Mr. Lrncoxy is censur- 
able for detaching certain of his troops from McCrietian’s army 
—and especially McDowerx’s corps—and assigning them to duty 
in other fields at a time when their presence with the Army of 
the Potomac had been specially counted on by its Commander. 

However, one hundred and twenty-one thousand five hundred 
men were with McOrerran on the Peninsula within a month 
after the order was given to provide the necessary transportation 
for their removal from in front of Washington. Then followed 
the calamitous campaign in which McCiexian’s balloon, com- 
mencing its grand ascensions at Yorktown, on the banks of the 
James River, finally, for a time, went up out of sight. The 
siege of Yorktown and its evacuation, the Williamsburg affair, 
the advance to within sight of the spires of Richmond, the 
fighting on the Chickahominy, and the seven days “ change of 
base,” are described with a graphic pen, and the strategy of the 
respective leaders is discusSed with great ability. The “ Little 
Napoleon” looks exceedingly minute viewed through the in- 
verted lorgnette of his own reports and sayings, which our author 
turns against him. Still, whenever credit seems to be due him, 
it is given him ungrudgingly. Fortunately for him, while he 
is still under the Tens, an animalcule infinitesimally smaller 
appears beside him on the surface of the troubled waters. Porr’s 
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career, however, was short-lived. Lez swallowed him at a 
mouthful in the “Second Bull Run,” but found his fellow-mite 
at Antictam a more nauseating morsel. McCietian proved 
equally ee to the Government at Washington, and 
was bolted—if we may use the expression—soon after that 
battle. Popxz is disposed of, on his retirement from the com- 
mand of the army, as follows:—‘“ As for General Pops, it is 
hardly possible to feel less than pity, in spite of the bombastic 
pretensions with which he set out. The record already given 
does not justify the assertion that he was not obeyed by his 
subordinates; but it cannot be denied that the estimate of his 
character held by the officers under his command was not of a 
kind to elicit that hearty and zealous co-operation needed for 
the effective conduct of great military operations. He had the 
misfortune to be of all men the most disbelieved.” 

McC etxay, after all that has been said against his general- 
ship, is let down gently at the close of his career:—“ Of him it 
may be said, that if he does not belong to that foremost category 
of commanders made up of those who have always been success- 
ful, and including but a few illustrious names, neither does he 
rank with that numerous class who have ruined their armies 
without fighting. He ranges with that middle category of 
meritorious commanders, who, like Sertorius, Wallenstein, and 
William of Orange, generally unfortunate in war, yet were, in 
the words of Marmont, ‘never destroyed nor discouraged, but 
were always able to oppose a menacing front, and’ make the 
enemy pay dear for what he gained.’ ” 

Next, Burnswe “tried his hand.” That is the phrase! Is it 
not mournful to reflect how much of the flesh and blood of the 
army it took to mould a capable captain? Fredericksburg was 
madly assailed in front, and the assault, reiterated again and 

in, with the prospect of almost certain failure, ended in a 
disastrous repulse. Of General Burnsipn’s fatuity on this occa- 
sion the writer speaks as follows: 


“Tt would have been well for him had the failure of the first assaults, and the 
disclosures they made of the strength and position of the enemy, given him pause 
in their repetition. When General WARREN at Mine Run, after viewing the enemy’s 
line, which, like that at Fredericksburg, was manifestly impregnable, declined to 
throw away the lives that had been placed in his charge, preferring, with a noble 
sense of honor and duty, to sacrifice himself rather than his command, that instinct 
of right, which is never absent in a generous people, appreciated the motive and 
applauded the act. Had General Burnsmz followed the like prompting, he would 
have saved his name from association with a slaughter the most bloody and the 
most useless of the war.” 


The army lost confidence in its general and in itself after this 
assault. Its morale was seriously impaired. But Burnswx was 
retained until after his second abortive, though bloodless, effort 
to advance through the mud in January, 1863, and then was 
only relieved of his own motion as the alternative of dismissing 
some of his principal lieutenants. 

Next, Hooxssr took the helm, and he soon ran himself aground. 
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There was more “method in his madness,” however, and per- 
haps our author’s strictures upon him are too severe. A great 
deal of generalship was displayed on both sides at Chancellors- 
ville, and it is difficult for any one who did not stand precisely 
in General Hooker’s shoes to appreciate fully the facts of the 
case. Be that as it may, the battle was fought and was another 
terrible defeat for our arms; but in the fiery furnace Meapr 
was being tempered for future usefulness, €or the conduct of 
the Army of the Potomac, here as throughout, was wonderful 
under the most trying circumstances. The observation of our 
author on this point is exceedingly just :— 


“Not the Army of the Potomac was beaten at Chancellorsville, but its com- 
mander; and General Hooxer’s conduct inflicted a very severe blow to his repu- 
tation. The officers despised his generalship, and the rank and file were puzzled 
at the result of a battle in which they had been foiled without being fought, and 
caused to retreat without the consciousness of having been beaten.” 


LEE now assumed the offensive, and carried the war into 
Pennsylvania. Hooxrer was compelled, by the nature of the 
case, to wait upon his movements, but, finally crossed into 
Maryland, and prepared to return the chalice to the lips of his 
adversary. But there was a poison working in his own veins 
already. An altercation had arisen between him and the chief 
military adviser at Washington, and Hatieocx’s envenomed 
pome at length removed him from the contest. On the 28th of 

une, 1863, General Mrapr assumed command of the > 
and on the 1st, 2d, and 3d of July, was fought the memorable 
battle of Gettysburg. Here, by chance, the several corps that 
had the advance of either army came in collision on the first 
day, when the rebel force had the best of the fighting. General 
Mrape had intended to receive battle on another line further 
to his rear, but, perceiving, most opportunely, the advantages 
of the position at Gettysburg, he massed his forces there, with 
what speed he might, and awaited the onset of the foe. How 
Lxrxr was induced to make the attack and why he should not 
have done so, is given us from high authority :-— 

“Tt must be borne in mind that Lze’s sudden movement to the east side of the 
South Mountain range, just at the moment he was heading his columns to cross 
the Susquehanna and advance on Harrisburg, was solely prompted by the menace 
to his communications with the Potomac resulting from the manceuvres of his an- 
tagonist. It was, therefore, with the view of checking the latter that Lez threw 
his forces to the east side of the mountain: but in doing so, he was far from ex- 
pecting or desiring to take upon himself the risk of a general battle, at a point so 
distant from his base, He was willing to do so only in case he should, by ma- 
neeuvring, secure the advantage of the defensive, or some special opening for a 
blow, should his opponent make a false move. Indeed, in entering upon the cam- 
paign, General Leg expressly promised his corps-commanders that he would not as- 
sume @ tactical offensive, but force his antagonist to attack him. Having, however, 
gotten a taste of blood in the considerable success of the first day, the lederate 
commander seems to have lost that equipoise in which his faculties commonly 
moved, and he determined to give battle. In ting this course he committed 
@ graye error, as the event proved, and judging from a merely military point of 
view ; but this is not the first case in which it has been seen that other considera- 
tions than those of a purely military order enter into the complex problem of war. 
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General LEE states as his main motive for giving battle, the difficulty that would 
have been experienced in withdrawing through the mountains with his large trains 
—an excuse that can hardly be considered valid. A considerable part of the trains 
had not been advanced to the east of the mountains, and he could readily have 
withrawn all under cover of his line of battle, and then retired his army by the 
same routes—the Cashtown and Fairfield roads—over which he ultimately re- 
treated. Besides, there was open another and still bolder move. LONGSTREET, 
holding the right of the Confederate line, had one flank securely posted on the 
Emmettsburg road, so that he was really between the army of the Potomac and 
Washington; and by marching toward Frederick could undoubtedly have ma- 
noeu MEADE out of the Gettysburg position. This operation General Lona- 
STREET, who foreboded the worst from an attack on the army in position, and was 
anxious to hold General LEE to his promise, begged in vain to be allowed to 
execute. What really compelled Lzx, contrary to his original intent and promise, 
to give battle, was the animus and inspiration of the invasion; for, to the end, such 
was the “exsufflicate and blown surmises” of the army, and such the contempt of 
its opponent engendered by Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, that there was not 
in his ranks a barefoot soldier in tattered gray but believed Lez would lead him 
and the Confederate army into Baltimore and Washington, if not into Philadelphia 
and New York. To have withdrawn, therefore, without a battle, though mate- 
rially easy, was morally impossible; for to have recrossed the Potomac without a 
blow, and abandoned the invasion on which such towering hopes had been built, 
would have been a shock beyond endurance to his army and the South. Such 
were the causes that, under providential ordainment, resulted in the mighty shock 
of arms that hurled the invading force from the soil of the loyal States, and 
dealt the army of LEE a blow from which it never afterward recovered.” 

“This, and subsequent revelations of the purposes and sentiments of LEE, are 
derived from General Loneste&rt, who, in a full and free conversation with the 
writer, after the close of the war, threw much light on the motives and conduct of 
Lex during this campaign.” 

The complicated details of the great battle are given with 
clearness, and it is shown that the victory was indisputably with 
the Union arms. Lzxx’s army, however, eluded pursuit, and, 
after a campaign of manceuvres, ending in the promising, but 
fruitless ‘‘ Mine Run” affair, we find the two armies in winter- 
quarters, on either side of the Rapidan, recuperating their ener- 
gies for the final struggle. 

With the spring of 1864, came buds of promise. Men saw 
the beginning of the end when Grant assumed the control of 
all the armies of the United States, and made his own head- 

uarters with the Army of the Potomac. But before that end 
should be finally reached, the bloodiest experiences of all were 
to come to the heroes, who had already endured so much; and 
had they not had their share? Pile millions of tomes moun- 
tains high, till you “ make Ossa like a wart,” and the countless 
sufferings, and the noble deeds of the soldiers of that army will 
yet remain untold. But all they had passed through hitherto 
appeared to have been in vain. History will not say that it 
was 60; for, by its light, we “see a hand they could not see.” 
Now, however, they were to wade through a sea of blood to 
final victory. Of Grant, our author speaks as freely as of the 
other commanders. He does not believe him to be a Napoleon. 


He criticises without stint his plans of campaign, and is not 


sparing of his censure. Of course, all these discussions, so fre- 
quently entered into in this work, of the merits of the leaders, 
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and concerning what they achieved and what they failed to 
accomplish, provoke controversy and open up a wide field for 
debate. He who indulges in them sows dragons’ teeth. The 
cudgels will be taken up in behalf of each hero, by those of his 
particular admirers who love to see their words in print. To 
them, or rather to public judgment, after all shall have been 
heard, may be left the vindication of any who seem to have 
‘been too roughly handled. Little more can be done here than 
to indicate our author’s views, and pass on to the closing scenes 
of his panorama. 

The morning of the 5th of May, 1864, discovers Grant, with 
the Army of the Potomac, on the south side of the Rapidan, 
advancing through the Wilderness, with the view of placin 
himself across Lxx’s line of communication with Ric ae 
Lex, by at once assuming the offensive, prevents the attainment 
of that object. He attacks the Union army in the labyrinthine 
forest, and frightful slaughter on both sides ensues, but victory. 

erches on the banner of neither. Grant, persistingly, marches 

y the left for Spottsylvania Court House, but Lxx is there be- 
fore him. Another bloody battle, or rather, series of battles, 
takes place there, without decisive results. The line of march is 
again taken up through that blooming region, between Spottsyl- 
vania and the North Anna, which had hitherto escaped the deso- 
lating visitations of the war. “ Here,” says our author, “ were 


fields with sprouting wheat and growing corn and luxuriant 
clover; lowing herds and the perfume of blossoms, and the 
song of summer birds; homesteads of the Virginia planter 
[every thing on a large and generous scale), and great ances- 
tral elms, gang back to the time before our forefathers learned 


to be rebels. Coming as the army so lately did from where the 
- tread of hostile feet tor three years had made the country bare 
and barren as a threshing-floor, the region through which it now 

assed seemed a very Araby the Blest.” At the North Anna, 

EE was found again securely intrenched on the south side, his 
line ‘resting on the river in the centre and receding on the 
flanks. An attacking army would have been divided in the 
centre by this formation. The Union forces crossed the river, 
in two places, and ascertained this after some fighting, and 
Grant, convinced that the enemy’s position was stronger than 
either of his previous ones, withdrew to the north bank, on the 
night of the 26th of May, and directed. his army towards the 
Chickahominy. Lez, moving by a shorter line, again con- 
fronted the Army of the Potomac behind breast-works, in ad- 
vance of that stream. The battles of the Ist and 3d/of June, 
at “Cold Harbor,” were assaults on this new position, which 
failed to carry it, and which involved very heavy loss on our 


side, ; 


And this ends what in the work under review is termed 
“The Overland Campaign.” The author declares the cam- 
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paign to be a failure, and gives his reasons for thinking so. He 
counts up the losses of the severe battles that carried the army 
of the Potomac from the Rapidan to within ten miles of the ene- 
my’s capital, and, isolating this series of combats from the 
Lieutenant-General’s grand combinations, arraigns him for not 
advancing by way of the Peninsula in the first place; for 
making his assaults on the intrenched enemy as he did, and, in 
some cases, for attacking at all. It is not a difficult matter now 
that the great work is finally accomplished, for men to sit down 
in easy chairs at home, with pen in hand and improved maps of 
the country, from surveys made since the — battles were 
fought, before them, and say to the world, “Thus I would have 
manceuvred in front of the intrenchments at Spottsylvania,” or 
after conversing, with General Lrr and his lieutenants: ‘“ Here 
was the weak point of the enemy’s line against which I would 
have massed my heaviest force.” An active, brave, and vigilant 
adversary was not to be overcome without many a thrust and 
many a parry. When two great bodies come in collision, each 
feels the blow; the result depends upon the weight of metal, 
the force of impulsion, and the direction in which that 
force is applied. The result of the grand campaign of the 
Lieutenant-General is before us. Victory is the glorious word 
that expresses it,— Victory that brings with it peace- and union 
and all their attendant blessings. It has cost us immense sacri- 
fices, but who does not feel that it richly compensates for them 
all? “Qontinnous hammering” has done the work. Vulcan 
was expelled from Heaven for relieving his mother of her chain. 
Ungracious is the task of dragging down him through whose 
effort chiefly our country, the common mother of us all, has 
been enabled to shake off her last shackle. One fact is recog- 
nized: Grant achieved the victory. 

What remains to be told is fresh in the recollection of every 
reader. Grant moved the army of the Potomac across the 
James, on the southern bank of which Burier, with the army 
of the James, had previously effected a lodgment. A portion 
of the works in front of Petersburg were carried by assault, 
but the enemy fell back upon an inner line, which was not to 
be taken in that manner. There is little reason to doubt that, 
had General Grant’s instructions been carried out faithfully by 
his subordinates, Petersburg at this time would have fallen. 
There was nothing for it now but to sit down to the work of 
reducing the rebel strongholds. Long, weary months were 
passed in front of them, a which gradually the Union lines 
were extended and advanced, sometimes with hard fighting, 
until, in the opening of the spring of 1865—the combinations 
of the great commander everywhere working well—the time for 
the Army of the Potomac to strike its finishing blow finally ar- 
rived. One corps of that army, meantime—the Sixth—had 
participated most gallantly in the brilliant campaign of General 
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Sueran in the valley of the Shenandoah, which reflected so 
much lustre on the Union arms ; and, having accomplished its 
appointed work there, had been returned to join its old com- 
rades in the last battles of the war. The firmness of General 
Grant, in opposing the importunities of the powers at Washing- 
ton for the detachment of a large: force than he sent them at 
the time of Earty’s invasion, is deserving of all praise. Lexx, it 
now appears, fully counted upon the withdrawal of Gaant’s 
entire army from his lines near the rebel capital, to meet the 
threatened danger to our own. Had the Lieutenant-General 
listened to the promptings of the timid men at Washington, 
Richmond might to-day have remained the seat of legislation 
for a confederation of traitors. On the 29th of June, the cav- 
alry of Suerman, the Army of the Potomac, and the Army of 
the James—except such detachments as it was necessary to > 
leave in the line of our fortifications confronting those of the 
enemy—moved by the left until our lines extended to Dinwid- 
die Court House. SueErman, with his own command and the 
Fifth Corps, turned the enemy’s right, inflicting heavy loss upon 
him on the 1st of April, at the battle of Five Forks. A gen- 
eral assault carried the enemy’s works on the morning of the 
2d, and drove the enemy, greatly demoralized,‘out of Peters- 
burg and Richmond. An immediate, vigorous, and well-di- 
rected pursuit was made, in which Granr succeeded in throw- 
ing a portion of his forces directly across the line of retreat, 
and in several sharp encounters placed hors du combat some 
thousands of the foe, and captured much matériel. Lux finally, 
on the 9th of April, was forced to surrender the remnant of his 
ariny. The victory was complete, and with it the Southern 
Confederacy ” passed into history. Richmond, the coliseum of 
the revolt, fell, and with it the rebellion. 

Thus, by the Army of the Potomac, was sustained the brunt 
of the contest for four long years. It fought the bloodiest bat- 
tles, it suffered the most severe reverses, and it secured the 

randest triumph of the war. Its divisions dealt the first blow ; 
its corps gave the final stroke. The Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was from the first its opponenty composed of the flower of 
the forces of the South, well trained, well led, well supplied. 
The latter fought for the most part on the vantage-ground of 
Virginia, behind earthworks that were often impregnable. It 
was, moreover, the misfortune of the Army of the Potomac to 
be, throughout the greater — of its career, a school for 
—— in which the latter did not instruct, but were instructed. 

ut the gallant army, through all and in spite of all, fought its 
way to final success, and “ many a mould’ring heap ” from the 
north side of the Potomac to the south bank of the James will 
remind the unborn heirs of Union how the sparks flew to 
heaven when its mighty deeds were wrought. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GENERAL WARREN has given to the public, in “An Account of the Operations of 
the Fifth Army Corps, commanded by Major-General G. K. WaRREN, at the Batile of 
Five Forks, April 1st, 1865, and the battles and movements preliminary to it,” so tem- 
perate and dignified a statement of his side of the questions involved in General 
SHERIDAN’s action in relieving him from command, as must commend itself to the 
consideration of every unbiased reader. We have read this ably-written pam- 
phlet with great interest. Without feeling either competent or disposed to decide 
upon the merits of this controversy, until such time as General SHeRman’s reply 
may be placed before the public, we must say that General WARREN makes out a 
strong primd facie case in his favor, strengthened in our minds by personal knowl- 
edge of his character, and by the, remembrance of his great services, from the 
beginning of the war to its end. The gravamen of the charges against General 
‘Warren is his objectionable manner. He seems to have created the impression on 
the mind of General SHERIDAN that he was not exerting himself to the utmost— 
not. cordially co-operating with him. Unfortunately this is a delicate and intangi- 
ble issue, difficult of proof either way. We can hardly resist the idea that General 
SHERIDAN’S action in relieving him from command, after victory had been won by 
the troops under his leadership, evinced a degree of haste (probably palliated by 
the circumstances\, but whether justified or not, we prefer to await the final evi- 
dence before concluding. The power delegated by the Lieutenant-General to one 
corps commander to remove another, could only have been intended for use under 
circumstances where action might become necessary before his own decision could 
be had; and there is nothing in the facts before us to show that such was the case 
at the time General SHERIDAN’s order was issued, namely, at the close of the day’s 
operations. 

We print an extract from General WaRREN’s pamphlet, p. 3-6: 

“In the report of General SHzripan there are three imputations against me— 
the first of which is vaguely made in the following: 

“*Had General WARREN moved according to the expectations of the Lieutenant- 
General, there would appear to have been but little chance for the escape of the’ 
enemy’s infantry in front of Dinwiddie Court-House.’ 

“If such expectations were formed, they were not reasonable, according to the 
facts. I acted during the night under orders from General Mzapx, which, with 
my dispatches to him, and other facts, will be given. It will appear that the 
enemy held all the roads necessary for his escape; that he withdrew from General 
Snerman’s front to Five Forks early in the night; and that the swollen state of 
Gravelly Run and a broken bridge prevented my troops from reaching General 
SHErman till daybreak. It also will appear that the tenor of my orders from 
General MEADE were not that I was to prevent the escape of the enemy, but to 
use every exertion to succor General SHERIDAN, who could ‘not maintain himself at 
Dinwiddie Court-House without re-enforcements,’ My dispatches show that it was my 
own suggestion to attempt to intercept the enemy if he remained in General Suxnt- 
DAN’s front, and not fall back, as I was at first ordered. 

“The second imputation is contained in the following: 
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“ *General WARREN did not exert himself to get up his corps as rapidly as he 
might have done, and his manner gave me the impression that he wished the sun 
to go down before the dispositions for the attack could be completed.’ 

“The facts of the movements of the troops in coming up to this point are all 
given in the statements of Brevet Brigadier-General BANKHEAD, who carried my 
order to the troops to move up, while I rode forward to examine the ground on 
which they were to form; and in the letters of Generals CRAWFORD, GRIFFIN, and 
AYRES, who commanded my three divisions. I present them here in their proper 
place in the narrative, and they are conclusive that I and my troops exerted our- 
selves to form for the attack as rapidly as possible. 

“While the troops were forming, I told General Suerman it would occupy till 
4 p.M., at which time they were formed, and at which time the sun was two and a 
half hours high. Certainly I could not have expected the sun to go down before 
the ‘dispositions for the attack could be completed,’ nor have given him reason to 
think I wished it. I had at the time confidence in the success of our proposed 
attack, and the kindest feelings toward General SHERIDAN, under whom I was glad 
to serve. I am utterly at a loss to account for the misapprehension he labored 
under in imputing such baseness to me, and I trust my conduct throughout the 
war has shown to those by whom I am best known that I am incapable of it. 

“The third imputation is contained in the following: 

“ ‘During this engagement portions of his line gave way when not exposed to a 
heavy fire, and simply from want of confidence on the part of the troops, which 
General WARREN did not exert himself to inspire.’ 

“T had, at the time of the engagement, to control the movements of an entire 
corps d'armeée, fighting and changing front as it advanced through fhe forests. It 
is clearly a case for the exercise of a corps commander’s judgment, how far he 
shall at any time give his personal efforts to the general control of his corps, or 
assist his subordinate commanders in their commands, and whether he shall use 
his staff and himself to rally troops who break under a not very severe fire, from 
want of confidence, or to so direct other portions of his command as to thereby 
temedy the evil which this giving way produced. Whatever is vital to the suc- 
cess of the whole is the thing deserving the corps commander's attention, and to 
that, throughout, I gave mine. On account of the forest, General SHERIDAN saw 
but one flank of the operations of my command, and was no further cognizant of 
my exertions. He saw nothing of the fighting of General Ckawrorp’s division, 
which suffered more from the enemy’s fire than any other. There was no part of 
my command that did not witness my exertions at one time or another, and my 
horse was fatally shot close to the enemy’s breastworks. To those who served 
under me I refer for proof of my exertions; and, as they represent every section of 
our Gountry, any one who wishes can verify my assertion by those around him. 

“If General SHERIDAN had stated which of my troops had misbehaved for want 
of my presence, I could bring the evidence of their commander to bear in my de- 
fence. But how this exertion could have been specially required of me, I am at 
loss to understand; for he says himself, ‘I cannot speak too highly of the troops 
in this battle, and the gallantry of their commanders,’ 


Some OF OUR FRIENDS apparently need a gentle reminder, that the Unirzp 
States Service Macazine aims at something higher than merely being inoffensive. 
For example :— 

In the first place, Truth and Justice. 
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In the second place, To instruct. 

Even when our pages simply amuse, they do more good than by not displeasing. 

We well knew, when we projected those corps sketches, that each one of them 
would set some hive or hives to buzzing. We reflected: In every battle there is 
a front and rear; those in the front think the re-enforcements are never coming; 
those in the rear, making the best of their way to the front, encounter the strag- 
glers, and think the first line routed. Every man who does not see our sixteenth 
of the truth, or who sees any other fraction, or even the whole (if such were pos- 
sible) of it, is a fool. If he testify thereto, he is, moreover, a liar. Our regiment 
was in the advance—our division bore tle brunt of the battle—our corps saved the 
day—everybody else behaved shamefully ! 

This “reminds us” of several “little stories;” Fair Oaks and Pittsburg Land- 
ing, for notorious examples, 

Now, there are some very worthy individuals who prefer to see truth rather 
through a prism than a lens. We are not of that number. We are even so un- 
reasonable as not to insist that all mankind, or at least the Caucasian race, shall 
apply its eye to that precise angle of the prism whose ray best suits our vision! 
And thus we have offended many whom we would gladly have pleased. 

In February, we promised that “the MaGazIne will aim to be in the future, as it 
has been in the past, the mouthpiece of no clique, of nq faction, of no corps, arm, 
or branch of either service, but the recognized organ of all. The Editor will always 
claim and exercise the right to publish any paper from a responsible source, of 
sufficient interest to any considerable class, without indorsing, or holding the 
MAGAZINE answerable for, the opinions expressed. Indeed, on all disputed points 
he will deem it a duty to present a fair statement of both sides of the question, 
well aware that there are many, very many matters connected with the mili- 
tary and personal history of the late war, as to which the truth—perhaps known 
only to a few silent men, possibly but half known to some of the very actors 
themselves, or, it may be, concealed for a time out of respect for the memory of 
the fallen—can only be elicited by discussion. To such discussion, conducted in 
the spirit of fairness and candor, and with the true and essential desire to reach 
the truth, these pages will ever be open.”’ 

Last month we had to explain “ that the main object of this MaGazing being not 
‘infallibility, but the TruTH, we are quite willing and anxious to re¢eive from any 
responsible quarter, and will gladly publish, corrections of facts, misstated, or sup- 
posed to have been misstated, in these pages. As we simply ask of our contribu- 
tors, not proof of every detail, but the general guarantee of character, reputation, 
and service, together with the special assurance of personal knowledge, so we only 
require, and strictly exact, of their critics, our correspondents, the fulfilment of the 
selfsame conditions. With these limitations, we shall publish no communication 
from any source, having for its object detraction from the reputation of any one, 
however unpopular he may be. We shall print every communication which aims 
at eliciting the Truth.” 

We are willing to have these principles criticised, and, if possible, shown to be 
wrong; or, in any given instance, to have it pointed out that we have mis- 
applied or failed to apply them. May we not fairly ask, then, that no one who 
recognizes the principles shall “charge bayonets” upon us for each special in- 
stance? 

A VALUED CORRESPONDENT takes exception to this passage in the sketch of 
Major-General Henry W. Stocum which appeared in our April number: 
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“When General Howarp was promoted to the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee, in place of the lamented McPuErson, General Hooker, taking umbrage 
at the selection of his inferior in rank (and, it must be confessed, in reputation 
among military men), was relieved from command of the Twentieth Corps,” etc., 
(page 324). 

Upon this our correspondent says:—‘‘I perceive by your article on General 
Siocum that you set General Howarp down as inferior in reputation to General 
Hooxker;” that General Howarp stood in the same relation to his seniors in the 
Army of the Tennessee that Generals Mzapz, SCHOFIELD, KELLEY, and others oc- 
cupied to their seniors (he might have added General HALLEcK’s name to the list) ; 
and then proceeds to prefer on behalf of General Howarp a just claim to mili- 
tary reputation as a participant in twenty-two great battles, in some of which the 
entire responsibility and weight of command were thrown upon him, and the duty 
discharged to the express satisfaction and gratification of his military superior, Gen- 
eral SHERMAN. 

To this we answer :— 

1. The article was not ours, but that of a contributor, a distinguished officer, for 
whose individual opinions we do not hold ourselves responsible. We simply 
guarantee his responsibility. 

2. With our opinions and information, we should, however, have noted our dissent 
had it occurred to us that our contributor meant to set down, or would be under- 
stood as setting down, General Howakrp as now “ inferior” in reputation among mili- 
tary men to General Hooker; but we understood that paragraph to state the case 
as it then existed. In that view, was it not strictly true? Was not General How- 
Arp then the “inferior in reputation "—not in ability, mind: “I said an elder soldier, 
Cassius, not a better”—to General Hooker? Our contributor would hardly say so 
of to-day. ~ 

General Howarp certainly needs neither apology, defence, justification, nor ex- 
planation in these pages. His reputation is hewn in imperishable characters upon 
a score of battle-fields—his name indelibly impressed upon the hearts of his fellow- 
men wherever the flag of his country is loved or the character of the Christian 
soldier revered. 


No MORE DESERVING OBJECT has appealed to the generosity and liberality of the 
officers of the United Service than the proposal of the officers of the Naval Acad. 
emy, whose circular we print on another page, to erect a MONUMENT in comniemo- 
ration of the heroic achievements of the navy during the late war. The projectors 
deserve all praise for their timely movement, and we cordially wish them all pos- 
sible success. 


CONGRESS. 


PAY OF THE ARMY. 


In the House of Representatives, April 9, 1866, Mr. Scomenoxk reported the fol- 
lowing amended bill, which was ordered to be printed, and recommitted to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. On the 11th of April the bill was reported back, 
and made a special order for April 19th: 

Szction 1. From and after the 30th day of September next, instead of pay: 
allowances, and emoluments of every kind, except as hereinafter provided, the 
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following shall be the yearly compensation of all officers of the army of the United 
States of the several grades respectively : 

Of a lieutenant-general, twelve thousand dollars. 

Of a major-general, when commanding a geographical military division embracing 
two or more departments, or of a separate army actually in the field and engaged 
in military operations, seven thousand dollars; when commanding a geographical 
military department or division in the field, six thousand five hundred dollars; 
when on other duty, six thousand dollars. 

Of a brigadier-general, when commanding a military department, army, or divi- 
sion in the field, five thousand five hundred dollars; when commanding a brigade, 
or on other duty, five thousand dollars. 

Of a colonel, when commanding a brigade or military post, three thousand five 
hundred dollars; when commanding a regiment, or on other duty, three thousand 
dollars. 

Of a lieutenant-colonel, when commanding a regiment or military post, two thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars; when on other duty, two thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

Of a major, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Of a captain, two thousand dollars. 

Of a first lieutenant, one thousand eight hundred dollars. 

Of a second lieutenant, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

Src. 2. Whenever an officer is on furlough, or on leave of absence for a period 
of more than sixty days, his pay shall be reduced thirty per centum below ordinary 
duty pay for such time as is in excess over sixty days, except when such absence 
from duty is occasioned by sickness or wounds received while in the line of duty. 

So. 3. Surgeons, chaplains, military storekeepers, and other officers or persons 
having by law assimilated or declared rank, shall be paid according to the above 
rates, and according to the rank which they hold by law. 

Sxc. 4. The pay and allowances of all* non-commissioned officers and eniisted 
men in the army of the United States shall continue the same as provided by the 
act entitled “‘ An act to increase the pay of soldiers in the United States army, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1864, and by other existing laws; but 
hereafter each enlisted man shall, instead of any allowance for bounty, receive an 
increase on his pay proper of one dollar per month for éach month of faithful ser- 
vice in the second year of his enlistment, and a further like increase of one dollar 
more per month for faithful service in the third year of his enlistment; and when 
any soldier re-enlists immediately, or within ninety days after the expiration of a 
previous term of enlistment, it shall be counted as one continuous term of enlist- 
ment, and he shall receive from year to year additional pay at the rate of one dollar 
per month in each successive year that he remains in the service. 

Szo. 5. All officers and enlisted men of the army of the United States shall be 
entitled to receive the pay that may be due them monthly, unless the same be 
withheld by sentence of a court-martial, or for other good cause, on the order of 
the Secretary of War. And any failure to make such prompt and punctual 
monthly payment, except for the fault of the officer or enlisted man himself, or 
where it is certified by the officer in command that such payment could not, from 
the circumstances, be conveniently made, shall be held and taken to be a military 
offence on the part of the Paymaster-General, or other officer of the pay depart- 
ment who, being supplied with funds for that purpose, shall be wilfully guilty of 
such neglect or refusal to pay, and shall subject the delinquent officer to trial by 
court-martia], and such punishment as the court may direct. 
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Seo. 6. The allowance now made by law to officers travelling under orders, 
where transportation is not furnished in kind, shall be increased to ten cents per 
mile. ~ 

Szc. 7. When it is necessary to employ soldiers as artificers or laborers in the 
construction of permanent military works, public roads, or other constant labor, of 
not less than ten days’ duration in any case, they shall receive, in addition to their 
regular pay, the following additional compensation therefor: enlisted men work- 
ing as artificers, and non-commissioned officers employed as overseers of such 
work, not exceeding one overseer for every twenty men, thirty-five cents per day, 
and enlisted men employed as laborers twenty cents per day; but such working, 
parties shall only be authorized on the written order of a commanding officer. 
This allowance of extra pay is not to apply to the troops of the engineer and 
ordnance departments. 

Seo. 8 repeals all acts and parts of ‘acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE Epitor oF THE UNITED States SERVICE MAGAZINE: 
_ Sm:—In the interesting article on the Sixth Corps, in your March number, occurs 
the following: 

“ No body of troops, save and except the Corps of which we write, has ever made 
for itself such a history, nor has any corps of any army in the world more fre- 
quently engaged in general battle.” 

It is natural and pardonable that every officer should think the organization with 
which he was connected during the war better than any other, as every mother 
thinks her own babies superior to any other in the world. But when one boldly 
prints his opinion as does General McManon he Virtually challenges the friends of all 
rival organizations to the defence of their favorite corps. Had he said no corps 
could present a betterrecord, his remark might have passed unchallenged; but 
when he endeavors to place the.Sixth Corps first on the roll of fame, he must ex- 
pect to be called upon for facts to fortify his opinion. There are other corps which 
decline to be placed second in any list and among them is the Szconp. ; 

It does not claim absolutely the first place, but is prepared to contest for honors 
with any corps that does. Let General McMazon agree upon some basis of com- 
parison, and then produce his facts. They will not be criticised illiberally by the 
writer, for the Sixth Corps has few greater admirers. 

Let him state the number of battles in which the corps has been engaged, where 
its casualties have amounted to five hundred men—give a statement, approximate if 
not exact, of its casualities—tell us how many guns, colors, and prisoners it has 
captured and had credited to it as an organization, and how many general officers 
it has had wounded and killed. If the first stipulation, that only those battles 
should be counted when its losses have amounted to five hundred men, should ex- 
clude from its reckoning any of the great battles of the East, es Antietam, the 
first Fredericksburg, and Gettysburg, it will be waived. 
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The writer thinks he can show that the Second Corps has lost seventy thousand 
men in battle, that it has embraced on its rolls the names of upward of two hundred 
thousand men—that it has captured nearly or quite a hundred colors, that it has 
captured at least as many guns as any corps has ever taken from the enemy, exclud- 
ing those captured in fortified cities and places. 

The following named General Officers aro mentioned from memory as having 
been killed and wounded in the corps. 

Killed—Ricwarpson, Zook, ALEX. Hays, and Smyrue. 

Wounded—Sumner, Coven, Hanooox (corps commanders), Sepewick, Howarp, 
Greson, Mort, Wess, CALDWELL, Burns, SuLuy, Kurpaun, Eaan, Pierce, TYLEr, 
Brooke, CARROLL, Dana, and Kirsy. It will be seen that this list embraces only 
those who were wounded subsequent to their appointments as general ‘officers: 
Many others, as BARLOW, MILEs, and Macy, might be mentioned who were wounded 
before promotion. The list is not complete. 

The Sixth Corps has “never met a great disaster,” nor has it often been placed 
in a position todo so. Indeed, if weexcept Salem Heights, where the Corps covered 
itself with immortal honor, it has never been called upon to bear the brunt of a 
great battle, but has acquired its well-earned reputation by brilliant minor operations, 
like the affair at Crompton’s Pass and the capture of the forts on the Rappahannock. 

The Second Corps points to the first Fredericksburg, where it lost forty-three 
hundred men, one-third of the loss of the army; to Antietam, where it lost fifty- 
two hundred men, one-third the loss of the army ; to Gettysburg, where its loss was 
forty-four hundred—greater than any other corps—and to the campaign from the 
Rapidan to the surrender of Lex’s army, in which it lost about thirty-eight thousand 
men, over one-third the entire loss. If General McManon will study these figures, 
he will see some weighty reasons why the Second Corps has some minor disasters 
recorded like that of Ream’s Station, where the Sixth Corps intrenchments were 
a fruitful source of defeat. 

SEconpD Corps. 


[We are glad to receive, and most cheerfully print, the following communication, 
vouching, from personal knowledge of the gallant officer who wrote it, for the 
accuracy of his statement of the facts as they came under his observation. 

If the statements to which he excepts had never been published, the impression 
upon which they are based would still have been entertained; but the opportunity 
for correction would not have existed.— EDITORS. } 


THE NINETEENTH ARMY CORPS IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH. 


Sac Harsor, New Yors, April 4, 1866. 
To THe Eprror or THE Unirep States SERVICE MAGAZINE: 


Sm:—In the article on the Sixth Army Corps, published in the number for 
April, the author has attacked the Nineteenth Army Corps, and, in doing so, has 
made some errors that I desire to correct. 

He says, speaking of the battle of the Opequan, “The line of the Nineteenth 
Corps had been pierced, and the enemy penetrated to our rear.” The line of battle 
of the Nineteenth Corps was at no time pierced by the enemy. The Second 
(GRovER’s) Division, being ordered to charge, did so in line with the right of the 
Sixth Corps, but, pushing the enemy beyond the point where the Sixth Corps was 
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checked, was repulsed, and retired to the original line of battle, which was held 
until the successful attack of the afternoon. This attack was made hours after the 
death of General RussELL. Up to the time of this attack, no advantage of moment 
had been gained on our side. 

Speaking of the battle of Fisher’s Hill, he ignores entirely the Nineteenth Corps, 
which, about noon, carried the enemy’s rifle-pits in the most gallant style; and, he 
continues, “we,” supposed to mean the Sixth Corps, “pursued all night.” The 
Nineteenth Corps led the pursuit that night to Woodstock, and lost many men in 
encounters with the rear-guard of Earty’s army. 

Of Cedar Creek, he says: “The Eighth and Nineteenth Corps were shattered, 
and went in confusion to the rear. The Sixth Corps alone remained,” etc. This is 
very unjust as regards the Nineteenth Corps. 

The facts are briefly these. The Ninetéenth Corps lay between the Sixth Corps 
and the enemy, and was not surprised. The Second Division, being under arms 
and about starting to Strasburgh when the attack on its front was made, hand- 
somely repulsed it, and General Wricut, the commander of the Sixth Corps—who 
was also, in the absence of General SHERIDAN, the commander of the army—asked 
General Emory, commanding the Nineteenth Corps, if he could hold his position. 
General Emory replied that he could if the Sixth Corps‘was brought up on his 
left; this, it was understood, was to be done, but the Sixth Corps did not come up. 
On the contrary, the enemy, having overthrown the command of General Croox, 
was allowed to come up, taking the Nineteenth Corps almost in reverse, and com- 
pelling it to change front. This was, from the nature of the situation, attended 
with great loss and temporary confusion; but a new line of battle was imme- 
diately, and in good order, formed to the right, and in advance of the Sixth Corps, 
from which, and from two other lines, it was ordered to retire, by General WRicar- 
And here jet me say, there was no time during the day when the Nineteenth 
Army Corps was in the rear of the Sixth Corps. 

After the arrival of General SHermay, a final stand was made. About two 
o'clock the enemy attacked Grovzr’s division, and was promptly repulsed. 

Communicating, by direction of General Emory, with General WRicut, just after 
this attack was made, I was told by the latter that he had sent word to General 
SHERIDAN that the enemy was engaged with General Emory. I mention this inci- 
dent merely to show that General WricHr, at least, was fully aware of the exist- 
ence of the Nineteenth Corps and its position. 

In the pursuit which followed soon after, by order of General SHzRrIpAN—which 
order was communicated by Colonel Forsyta, of his staff—the Nineteenth Corps 
advanced so rapidly, at the same time throwing forward its right wing, composed 
of the First (Dwieut’s) Division, that a battery of the Sixth Army Corps shelled 
it in the rear, and injured some men of MoMruan’s brigade. The Nineteenth 
Corps captured many colors, guns, and prisoners. 

That night the First Division moved out to Strasburgh, and was the only 
infantry that did so. ° 

The author speaks of the losses of the Sixth Corps as evidence of its work on 
’ that day, which is very proper, and applies equally well to all the troops engaged. 
The Nineteenth Corps lost that day upward of two thousand, and it had but two 
divisions engaged. 

It is not my intention, in this statement, to go outside of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps, but it is well known that much of the success of the battle of Cedar Creek 

Vou. V.—30 
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is due to the cavalry; and I am sure that the gallant officers of that corps will see 
to it that justice is done it. 

The many friends and admirers of the brilliant and chivalrous Lowet, cannot 
be willing that it shall stand recorded that his noble death was found in doing 
nothing. 

The reputation of the Sixth Corps is too well established to suffer from fair com- 
parison with any other’ organization, or to make it ‘necessary to claim exclusive 
praise in a successful battle, the labors of which were faithfully shared by other 
troops. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
PETER FRENCH, 
Late Major, and Aide-de- Camp 
to Brevet Major-General Emory, Nineteenth Army Corps. 


Unirep States Navan AcapEmy, } 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND, March 23, 1866. 


To preserve the memory of those officers, seamen, and marines, whose lives 
have been lost in the battles of the rebellion, it is proposed that there be erected, 
on the grounds of the Naval Academy, a suitable monument of appropriate design, 
which shall be a worthy tribute to their services and deeds. 

In furtherance of the above object, a subscription list, originating in the North 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, was circulated through the various squadrons in 
actual service previous to the close of the war, and some money, about five thou- 
sand dollars, was collected, which is now in the hands of the paymaster of the 
Academy; but the rapid and immediate dismemberment of the squadrons, and dis- 
persion of the officers attached to them, caused a cessation of the effort then made 
to procure subscriptions, and a new organization became necessary %o carry out 
the project to a successful ending. With a view to a permanent organization of a 
committee charged with taking all necessary steps to secure the desired result, a 
meeting of the officers attached to the Naval Academy was called by the superin- 
tendent, and held at the Naval Academy, December 12, 1865, at which it was 
resolved to make an appeal to the liberality of the service, and its friends, by 
soliciting subscriptions from all officers, seamen, and marines now in service, or 
who while in the service contributed to its honorable record, and shared in the 
glory of its achievements, as well as from all persons whose interest in the past 
and future of the navy may induce them to aid in this object. 

The following named officers were constituted the committee to be charged with 
carrying out the intentions of the subscribers to the fund: 

Presiding Officer:—Superintendent of the Naval Academy (ex officio), Rear- 
Admiral Davin D. PorTER. ’ 

Members :—Chief Engineer W. W. W. Woon, U. 8. N. 

Surgeon R. C. Dzan, U.8. N. 
Lieuteriant-Commander P. C. Jonnson, U. S. N. 
Lieutenant-Commander J. A. Greer, U. 8. N. 
Lieutenant-Commander Jno. S. Barnzs, U. 8. N. 
Captain McLane Tinton, U.S. M. 0. | 

Treasurer :—Paymaster of the Naval Academy :—Paymaster Cuas. W. ABBOT 
U.S. N, 

Secretary :—Lieutenant-Commander K. R. Brezsz, U. 8. N. 
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It is proposed, that in case the place of any officer on this committee is vacated 
by his detachment from the Academy, such vacancy shall be supplied by the 
appointment, by the presiding officer of the committee, of another officer of the 
Academy, so that the committee shall always consist of seven members, exclusive 
of the treasurer and secretary. 

It is requested that paymasters of all naval stations and ships in commission 
collect the subscriptions of the officers, seamen, and marines, attached to their 
respective stations and ships, and forward them, from time to time, to the pay- 
master of the Academy. 

Subscriptions from persons not of the service may be transmitted to the pay- 
master of the Academy direct, if not otherwise collected at a naval station. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


St. Martin’s Summer. By Anne H. M. Brewster. Boston: Ticknor & Fiexps. 
1866. 

This work is a journal of the sojourn of three ladies at Naples, and records the 
sights afid impressions of that dreamy, delicious city. The authoress describes 
many old and some new objects for us. She shows us cathedrals, monuments, gal- 
leries of art; festivals, processions, stately church ceremonies; the illuminations 
which transform the Italian cities into fairy-land. We stroll in the streets, and 
study the dress and manners of the Neapolitans; we drive with her through the 
beautiful suburbs, visit their ruins of classic interest, and the three dead cities in the 
neighborhood; and, more fortunate than the majority of travellers, we are favored 
with that superb display of nature’s pyrotechnics, Vesuvius in eruption. Every 
thing worth seeing ts brought vividly before us, and our fair guide discourses 
concerning all sensibly and tastefully. She gives us no stale guide-book réchauffés, 
nor any hackneyed sentiment; her enthusiasm is genuine, her impressions fresh, 
and every sterile fact is clothed with the graceful flowers of her fancy. It has 
been well said that HawrHorne’s “ Marble Faun” forms the best guide-book ever 
written for Rome, and this work may occupy the same high place for Naples. 

These three ladies give their opinions on all manner of subjects, and discourse 
learnedly on books, art, manners, music, architecture, religion; showing a varied 
knowledge and keen appreciation of the beauties in each. They are peculiarly 
gifted beings, having a wide range of usual and exceptional reading, and are, 
indeed, cyclopeedias in crinoline, equally learned, philosophic, and poetic. At the 
risk of being ungallant, we must say that we should shrink from the strain of con- 
tinual intercourse with them; though, indeed, we much doubt whether any 
women ever talked in so continuously learned and philosophic a vein” Mrs. 
Browning herself, with all her classic lore, was not in the habit of freighting her 
conversation with quotations from Gregory NazIanzEN and TuEoorirus. It is 
amusing to observe the eagerness with which these ladies, on the slightest proyo- 
cation, favor us with an historical or scientific disquisition. The atmosphere of 
refinement and cultivation we breathe through the book is made somewhat heavy 
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and oppressive by its tremendous amount of information. As we close it, we say 
admiringly of ourselves, in paraphrase of Dean Swirr’s famous exclamation, 
“Good God, how mucH I know!” The gracefully-wrought preface, with which, 
shield-like, the authoress would ward off the critic’s darts, is very apt, yet its pro- 
tection hardly needed: we find, after all, this womanly enthusiasm very charming, 
and her pedantry in no wise offensive. 

A slight strand of romance glitters through the web, rendered somewhat sombre 
By the groundwork of some mysterious sorrow, or impending calamity. It was a 
dangerous experiment to introduce an idea so similar to that of Mrs. JamEsoN’s 
exquisite “ Diary;” but it has been gracefully done, and detracts none from the 
charm of this otherwise sunny “Summer.” It would be gratifying, however, to 
know what ailed her, and what came of it all. 

In style, the work is graceful and polished. While it will be better appreciated 
by those who have visited Naples, the book is one that every person of cultiva- 
tion will enjoy. 


Literature in Letters; or, Manners, Art, Criticism, Biography, History, and Morals, 
tlustrated in the Correspondence of Eminent Persons. Edited by Jamzs P. HoL- 
comBE, LL.D. New York: D. Appieron & Company. 

Dr. HotcomBe has here compiled a work which,—in itself a “library's full 
store,’—in BuRGHLEY’s apt lines, 
“Hath much of riches in a little space; 


The mind’s rich tilth of those who went before, 
Compressed to essence for the reader’s grace.” 


The title sufficiently indicates its general scope, but gives no idea of the wisdom, 
the wit, the fancy, extracted from hundreds of volumes, and here concentrated in 
one. We have not only many famous letters with which we were already 
familiar, but others not before made public; and the arduous labor of gleaning this 
rich field has been conscientiously performed, with equal taste and discrimination. 
The letters are distributed under different heads, but no precise classification is 
possible; and while each reader has his own standard, yet all must confess that 
the arrangement is as nearly perfect as possible. They extend over a wide period, 
and embrace men and women of all ranks and stations, from Madame Dr Sivienéz 
to the Reverend F. W. Roperrson; they touch on an infinite variety of topics, and 
contain something to harmonize with every occasion, and with all moods. The 
fascination found by every one in these familiar outspeakings of eminent men and 
women can be so fully gratified in no other work in the language. In this undress 
uniform of letters, their movements are freer, and therefore natural and genuine, 
and we are allowed moreover an every-day view and a more just measurement than 
when they are hampered by the padding and buckram of the full-dress essay or 
oration. 

The publishers have produced this work in an elegant and tasteful manner, and 
its external appearance is in harmony with the beauty of the contents. The 
admirably-arranged table of contents is almost an index in itself; but a detailed 
index would, we think, add to the value of the volume. 


Broken to Harness: A Story of English Domestic Life. By EpmunD Yates. Lorine, 
Publisher, 319 Washington Street, Boston. 1866. 
This is one of the cleverest novels lately given to us by the American ion 
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English International Copy-wrong—in the absence of any copy-right. It is a 
society-sketch, containing no melo-dramatic characters, nor startling scenes; but is 
a simple story of every-day London life, told in a vigorous, animated manner. The 
central idea is a new and striking one; it shows the training of a refined, high- 
spirited girl, who has made a love-match with a London journalist, to the harness 
of domestic cares and vulgar detail. Her growing disgust,—their quarrels, coldness, 
separation, and final reconciliation—are skilfully sketched. In addition to the story 
of this young woman Broken to Harness, we have another and still more interest- 
ing one of a young woman who breaks to harness—her subjects, however, being 
horses as well as men, many of both classes of which animals are subjugated by 
her. Her character is an odd and interesting one, and is admirably drawn, as, in- 
deed, are most of the characters, of whom there are a great number introduced. 
Various phases of London life are sketched with a strong and satirical pen: the 
Clubs—fashionable and fast—Government offices, newspaper dens, Bohemian 
haunts; and the spice of Bohemian life, relieved of that coarseness which is, how- 
ever, really an inherent part of it, is made very attractive to the general 
public. The story through all flows on with spirit, holding fast the reader’s in- 
terest, until the end is reluctantly reached. 


Poems relating to the American Revolution. By Pumip Frenzavu. With an Intro- 
ductory Memoir, and Notes, by Evert A. Duycxinck. New York: W. J. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher. 

The interest manifested of late in the utterances of the Revolution will receive a 
new gratification by this reprint of a work so long out of type. The editor and 
publisher have done a service to the present generation in introducing to it this 
famous poet and political writer of the early days of the Republic. Partie FRE- 
NEAU proved his patriotism as well by his sufferings in the New York prison-ships 
as by his services with the pen; and all. through the Revolution he did yeoman’s 
duty, in kindling the patriotism of his countrymen, or exciting their laughter 
against the British and the Tories. He had a happy skill in catching the impulse 
of the hour, and setting it in popular verse; and in burlesquing the proclamations 
and addresses of the British leaders, satirically contrasting their real intentions 
with their pretended, published ones, he had no superior. These amusing takings- 
off became very popular with our forefathers, But Frenzav was more than an 
apt and witty rhymester; in many of his productions, he displays learning, refine- 
ment, and true poetic genius. Himself an old sea-captain, he sang in vivid verse 
the deeds of our naval heroes, not only during the Revolution, but in the War of 
1812; and these “passionate ballads” have a fire and genuine American flavor 
unsurpassed in their way. 

The memoir of the author is thorough and most interesting; he is fortunate in 
having so appreciative an editor. The old style of type in which the book is 
printed is in happy keeping with the subjects. 


Geological Sketches. By L. Acassiz. Boston: Tioknor & Fieups, 1866. 
Captain Dersy, of the Topographical Engineers, who, tinder the nom de plume 
of Joun Pue@ntx, is known as the best purely comic writer of America, in review- 
ing once a grave book of science, said it contained nothing to offend-a chaste mind, 
nor a line. that would bring a blush to a maiden’s cheek; and continued in this 
funny strain as if criticising a romance. The jest will not appear so grotesque to 
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those who have had the fortune to read these lectures of Professor AGASSIZ, re- 
printed from the Adlantic in a dainty volume, and which, we are not extravagant in 
saying, interest and draw one on like aromance. They are a series of “ familiar 
talks” for the unscientific reader, the author tells us, but they are equally valuable 
to the scholar of science. He imparts new facts, and gives his own beliefs and 
speculations; and his bdok is no kin to those detestable science-made-popular 
works, in which venerable facts and crude theories are thinly spread out in a 
style adapted neither to the comprehension of children nor idiots. With a master 
hand he smooths out the wrinkles of that wondrous palimpsest, the earth’s crust, 
and deciphers for our unskilled eyes the successive geological layers recording the 
birth, growth, and‘ decay of the varied forms of life. Beginning with the time 
when our globe was a “fluid haze of heat,” he leads us on through the upheaval 
of islands, the growth of continents, the first embodiment of the divine intellect 
in organic life, teaches us of 
“the rock, 


The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower, 
° Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest,” 


showing, in the perfectly connected stages of the earth’s development, and the 
completeness and coherency of its every species of life, the informing hand of an 
intelligent Creator. And all these “fair philosophies that lift the fancy” he clothes 
with the charm of a simple, sweet style, that makes these “Geological Sketches” 
more entertaining than any more pretentious volumes we know of. 

Three discourses on Glaciers are introduced, with reference to their geological 
signification; and we are glad to have the promise of a future volume on this im- 
portant subject of Glaciers. 


Stonewall Jackson: A Military Biography. With a Portrait and Maps. By Jonw 
EstTEen Cooke, formerly of General Stuarr’s Staff. New York: D. APPLETON 
& Company. 1866.” 


The day is yet to come for writing the life of SronzswaLL Jackson—(how that 
well-won name clings to the dead soldier!) A glamour still surrounds this ex- 
traordinary man; and his strong, strange character, and momentous services to the 
rebellion are distorted and exaggerated alike by friend and foe. The present 
biography is an admirable contribution for the use of that expected individual, the 
Future Historian, but it is not history itself. Mr. Cooks is too devout a worship- 
per of his hero to paint him in the exact outlines and cool, clear tints demanded of 
historic portraiture. Still, we cannot but be captivated by his enthusiastic admira- 
tion, and his ardor makes the biography more readable, if less reliable. The youth 
and éarly manhood of JaAcKSON are meagre in incident, and in a few pages we pass 
over this formative period, to the recital of his great deeds during the two event- 
ful years which have made his fame for all the future. The campaigns in the 
Shenandoah Valley, where he first showed his military genius, are admirably de- 
tailed; and the whole story of his famous marches, retreats, charges, and battles, 
closing with that dramatic death-scene at Chancellorsville, is narrated with vigor 
and animation. The biographer sketches with a graphic pen many personal inci- 
dents and interesting details not before known: But he has hurt the value of his 
work as a reliable record, by giving, in many instances, instead of exact figures, 
estimates and guesses of the forces engaged, the losses, prisoners, etc.; choosing, 
moreover, in almost every instance, those estimates most favorable to the Confed- 
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erate arms; unmindful of the fact, that neither the Federal nor Confederate 
prowess exhibited on so many fields needs any exaggeration. He displays, too, at 
times, a bitter partisan spirit, very much out of place in a matter-of-fact biography. 
Our space does not allow us here to enter into the analysis of Jackson’s character 
and career, which we should like to make; we reserve it for an ampler page. 

With all its faults, this military biography is a well-written and most interesting 
work; and no man who would see in his mind’s eye the impetuous Confederate 
Captain,“ in his habit as he lived,” should fail to read it. The volume contains a 
portrait and maps; the latter are generally accurate, but there should be more of 
them. 


The Story of Kennett. By Bayarp Taytor. New York: G. P. Purwam; Hurp & 
HovautTon. 1866. 


Mr. TaYLor deserves, at the outset, praise for seeking, in our own country and 
among our own countrymen, the scenes and characters of his tales; and we will- 
ingly overlook many of his shortcomings as a novelist in our appreciation of the 
important influence he exerts toward the formation of a genuine American fiction— 
a class of literature we now need more than any other. The “Story of Kennett” is 
a vast improvement on his former novels, and is a really entertaining sketch of 
American rural life. The scene is. laid in the author’s birthplace, Kennett, in 
Pennsylvania, during the closing years of the last century, and the characters dis- 
play the ordinary country types. The place and personages of the drama are by no 
means so characteristically American as might have been selected; but the author, 
at least, is thoroughly familiar with them, and they are reproduced with accuracy 
and skill. The principal characters are admirably portrayed, and seize our interest 
and affection; while others are vaguely or extravagantly drawn; and many of 
them, being of mean and vulgar types, leave but an unpleasant impression. One 
great defect of Mr. TaYLor, as a novelist, is his utter lack of humor—which ele- 

- ment seems to be a vacuum in his organization—and this is painfully apparent in the 
utter failure of the characters intended to be considered humorous. The boys who do 
the low comedy business are idiotic nuisances; and the capital portraiture of the old 
maid—that queer compound of kindly impulses, shrewd gossip, and dryly-humorous 
sayings, familiar in every Yankee village—is made, by her conversation, on the rich 
humor of which the author evidently prides himself, a vulgar caricature; she rattles 
on like a senile Susan Nipper, in an attempt at rural patois, which is but a burlesque 
of city slang. The plot is a peculiar one, and is skilfully managed, the hinging mystery 
ingeniously concealed to the last. The story is one of quiet village life and homely 
incidents; but some lively episodes are introduced which lift it above its otherwise 
tame level. It demands the peculiar genius exhibited by the authors of “ Raven- 
shoe” and ‘‘ Adam Bede” to excite a kindly or a mirthful interest in common-place 
people and homely scenes; and though Mr. Tayzor call loudly from the vasty deep 
of his brain these elusive spirits of grace and humor, he seems to be a clumsy 
conjuror, and they refuse to come, 

We have no qualifying epithets for the style and literary merits of the narrative 
portion of this novel. The author has command of a pure, manly Anglo-Saxon, 
and the direct and limpid flow of thought and expression is singularly fascinating. 
The rare fidelity and beauty of his descriptions, especially those of scenery, show 
at once the loving observer of nature and the poet. 
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Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brotuers send us The Brigand; or, the Demon of the 
North, by Victor Hugo: and Jealousy, by Gzorcre Sanp. The former, better 
known as Hans of Iceland, is the work which first made the fame of its author as a 
novelist, and is a wild and powerful romance. The latter is a short and charming 
sketch called Teverino ia the original. It is accompanied by a well-compiled biog- 
raphy of the authoress. What is the object of renaming these works?’ They are, 
however, equally pleasant under any name; and, in addition to their intrinsic 
merits, have an interest as the early productions of genius which has since ripened 
into such perfect fruit. 


Our thanks are due to General Narr Haan, Adjutant and Quartermaster-General 
of the State of New Hampshire, for his annual Report. The Adjutant-General’s 
Report appears in two thick volumes, and contains a remarkably thorough and de- 
tailed history of every volunteer organization furnished by that State during the 
war, with a complete roster of the officers and privates. 


We call attention to the valuable manual, published at the office of the “ Bankers’ 
Magazine,” New York, entitled The Merchants and Bankers’ Almanac for 1866, in 
one volume, octavo. It contains lists of 1,620 National banks (with the names 
of president and cashier and New York correspondent of each); 400 State banks ; 
1,100 private bankers in the United States; banks and bankers in London, Liver- 
pool, Dublin, Edinburgh, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, etc.; 600 bankers in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, the West Indies, South America, New Zealand, 
Mexico, Canada, etc.; alphabetical list of 2,000 cashiers in the United States; list 
of 300 savings banks in New England and New York, with the deposits of each; 
bank statistics of the United States; list of standard works for bankers; prices 
of iron, copper, coal, monthly at New York, for forty years; daily price of gold for 
four years, 1862-1865; and six engravings, viz.: 1. The New York Stock Ex- 
change (erected 1865); 2. The Paris Stock Exchange (1808-1826); 3. The Bank 
of England; 4. Banking Houses, Wall Street; 5. New Insurance Buildings, Broad- 
way, New York; 6. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. Price $2. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


“ Annual Report of the Quartermaster-General of the State of New York.” 
“Report of the Quartermaster-General of the State of New Hampshire.” 
.“Digest of Opinions of the Judge-Advocate-General of the Army, Bureau of 
Military Justice, War Department. 
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GENERAL ORDERS 
FROM THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJT.-GEN.’S OFFICE; 


ISSUED BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT, AND SIGNED BY BREVET- 
MAJOR-GENERAL E. D. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 


RAE LE AEE, TE EE ATL TS RED 


The Death of General Williams and Colonel Bowers. 


March 26, 1866. 


Colonel Theodore 8. Bowers was accidentally thrown from a train of cars on the Hudson River 
Road, and instantly killed, on Tuesday, March 6. 

General Seth Williams died at Boston, Friday, March 23, of disease of the brain. 

Thus, in less than the brief space of three weeks, have we been deprived of two brother officers 
and friends, whom we must all sincerely lament. It is not the purpose of this communication to 
recite their services and commissions; they are full well known to all of us, as are their many 
virtues and admirable traits. While they will silently and kindly dwell in our memories, there 
now remains no external tribute to be paid them, except to wear the usual mourning badge, 
which you are respectfully requested to do. 


Regular Navy. 


Orders, &c. 


March 16.—Rear-Admiral H. Paulding, to duty as Governor of the Naval Asylum, |*hiladelphia, 
on the 1st of May next. 


March 14.—Commander John ©. Febiger, to command the Ashuelot. 

March %#.—Com mander John C. Beaumont, to command the Miantonomoh. 

March 22.—Commander Alexander Murray, to command the Augusta, Commander Edward 
Donaldson, to duty in shipping apprentices at Baltimore, Md. 

April 2.—Commander George M. Ransom, to temporary duty in the Idaho. 

April 3.—Commander William E. Hopkins, to command the Shamrock. 

April 7.—Commander Andrew Buyson, to command the Michigan. 


March 12.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward C. Grafton, to command the Yantic. 

Harch 14.—Lieutenant-Commander Lester A. Beardslee, to the Ashuclot. 

March 22.—Lieutenant-Commander John 8. Cornell, to the Miantonomoh. 

March 29.—Lieutenant-Commander J. ©. P. De Kraff, to ordnance duty at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. 

April 8.—Lieutenant-Commander William G. Mitchell, to duty in the European squadron, to 
take passage in the Ashuelot. 

April 6.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward P. McCrea, to the Idaho. 
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March 13.—Lieutenant Thomas L. Swan, to duty at the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 
March 14.—Lieutenant Frederick R. Smith, to the Ashuelot. 

March 22,—Lieutenant James D. Graham, to the Augusta. 

April 8.—Lieutenant Harry J. Blake, to the Shamrock. 


March 14.—Assistant Paymaster 8, T. Browne, to the Ashuelot. 

March 22.—Paymaster Justin 8. Post, to the Augusta, 

March 27.—Assistant Paymaster L, G. Billings, to the Wateree. Paymaster Albert J. Kenney, 
to the J. C. Kuhn. 

March 31.—Paymaster Cuthbert P. Wallack, to duty at the Naval Station, Mound City, Ill. 

April 8.—Assistant Paymaster Worthington Goldsborough. 


March ®.—Surgeon John 8. Kitchen, to duty at the Naval Rendezvous at New York. 
March 26.—Passed Assistant Surgeon E. M. Stein, to temporary duty “ the Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, N, H. 


March 28.—Professor H. H. Lockwood, to duty at the Naval Academy, as Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy. 


April 5.—Chaplain George Jones, to duty at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa., on May ist. 


Detached. 


March 28.—Captain Charles 5. Boggs, from special duty at New York, and ordered to command 
the De Soto. 


March 16.—Commodore F. Engle, from duty as Governor of the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the lst of May next. He will continue on special duty as President of the Retiring 
Board. 


March 22.—Lieutenant-Commander James M. Prichett, from duty in shipping apprentices, at 
Baltimore, Md., and ordered to the Augusta. 

March 24.—Lieutenant-Commander M. 8. Stuyvesant, from the Naval Station, Mound City, 
Illinois, and ordered to the Miantonomoh. 

April 8. —Lieutenant-Commander Henry W. Miller, from duty at the Naval Academy, and 
ordered to the Shamrock. 

April 6.—Lieutenant-Commander William E. Fitzhugh, from the Idaho, and ordered to com- 
mand the Sagamore. 

April 7.—Lieutenant-Commander James 8. Thornton, to duty at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H., and ordered to duty as General Inspector of Supplies at that Navy Yard. 


March 12.—Assistant-Surgeon J. W. Coles, from the Naval Hospital, New York, and ordered 
to the Bienville. 

March 14,—Passed Assistant Surgeon Charles H. White, from duty at the Navy Yard, New 

_ York, and ordered to the Ashuelot. 

March 22.—Passed Assistant Surgeon H. 8. Pitkin, from duty at the Naval Hospital, Chelsea, 
Mass., and ordered to the Augusta. 

April 6.—Passed Assistant Surgeon OC. J. 8. Wells, from the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, and 
ordered to the Shamrock. 


Appointed. 


March 21.—George H. Thompson, of St. Louis, Mo., a Second Lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 
from March 11, 1866. 


o 


Promoted. 


March 2,—Passed Assistant Surgeon William &. Bishop, on the retired list, to Surgeon, from 
May 28, 1857. 
March %71.—Ensigns Charles H. Craven and Ira Harris, to Masters, dink November 10, 1865. 


\ 
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Resigned. 


March 14.—Lieutenant Herbert B. Tyson, of the Dacotah. 

March 24.—Surgeon James Laws, of the Saranac, Pacific Squadron. 

March 27.—Paymaster W. H. Thompson, on the reporting of his relief. 

March 31.—Paymaster W. H. H. Williams, at Naval Station, Mound City, Illinois, 
April 7.—Assistant Paymaster W. 8. Blunt, now at San Francisco, Cal. 


Miscellaneous. 


April 7.—The duties to which Commodore J. A. Winslow was ordered to Washington being 
completed, he will proceed to Pensacola, Fla., and relieve Acting Rear-Admiral H. K. Thatcher 
from the command of the Gulf Squadron, Acting Rear Admiral H. K. Thatcher will transfer 
the command of the Gulf Squadron to Commodore J. A. Winslow, on his reporting at Pensacola, 
Fla. 


Volunteer Navn. 


Orders, &c. 


March 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. W. Mildane, to J. CO. Kuhn, 
March 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant James R. Wheeler, to the Augusta. 
April 4.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. 8. Keyser, to the Shamrock. 


March 13.—Acting Masters 8. H. Newman and William Knapp, to the Ashuelot. 
March 16.—Acting Master J. D. Wells, to duty at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
March 20.—Acting Master A. W. Kempton, to the Winooski. 

March 2.—Acting Master G. F. Wilkins, to the Pensacola. 

March 22.—Acting Masters M. W. McEntee and H. W. Washburne, to the Augusta. 
March 30.—Acting Master William Nyborg, to the Princeton. 

April %.—Acting Master George F. Wilkins, to the Ashuelot, 

April 8.—Acting Master Julius Neilson, to the Vermont. 


March 13.—Acting Ensigns John Barrett and A. B. Prince, to the De Soto, 

March 13.—Acting Ensigns Benjamin Mitchell and Ansel S. Hitch, to the Ashuelot, 
March 14.—Acting Ensigns Benjamin F. Morris and William T. Mitchell, to the Princeton. 
March 15.—Acting Ensigns Joseph 8. Young and Daniel McKay, to the Miantonomoh. 
March 2#0.—Acting Ensign J. J. Kellcher, to the Massachusetts, 

March W.—Acting Ensign J. L. Mickle, to the Pensacola. 

March %.—Acting Ensign E. M. Dimon, to the coast survey steamer Corwin. 

March 21.—Acting Ensign Lewis R. Hammesley, to the Ascutney. 

March 22.—Acting Ensign J. H. Delano, to the Augusta. 

March 2.—Acting Ensign P. C. Asserson, to duty at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
March %.—Acting Ensign Thomas Mason, to the Ashuelot. 

April 3.—Acting Ensign John L. Mickle, to the Shamrock. 

April 4,—Acting Ensign J. J. Kelleher, to the South Carolina. 


March 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William Sellow, to the Squando. 


March 20.—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon J. W. Sheify, to duty in the Atlantic Squadron. 
March 2t.—Acting Pasked Assistant Surgeon W. H. Pierson, to duty at Mound City, Illinois, 
March 29,—Acting Passed Assistant Surgeon John E. Parsons, to the Yantic. 

March 80,—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. D. Watts, to the Chocma. 


Detached. 


April 3.—Acting Volunteer Lientenant Charles 8. Coy, from the Saginaw, on the reporting of 
his relief, and ordered to the United States. 
April 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 8. Nickerson, from the Vandalia, and ordered to the 


Saginaw. 
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March 28,—Acting Master C. F. Mitchell, from the coast survey steamer Bibb, and ordered to 
duty in the Atlantic Squadron. 

March 80.—Acting Master A. B. Mulford, from the Pensacola, and ordered to duty at the Navy 

Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

April 8.—Acting Master James H. Potter, from the Hetzel, and ordered to command the 
schooner Arago. 

April 8.—Acting Master Zera L. Tanner, from the Vermont, and ordered to the Augusta. 

April 6.—Acting Master J. Van Buskirk, from the Vermont, and ordered to the Winooski. 


March 2#.—Acting Ensign Samuel Lomax, from duty at the Navy Yard, Washington, and 
ordered to the Ascutney. 

March 27.—Acting Ensign Oscar N. Farenholt, from duty atthe Navy Yard, Boston, and ordered 
to the J. C. Kuhn. 

March 28.—Acting Ensign Frank Jordan, from the coast survey steamer Bibb, and ordered to 
duty in the Atlantic Squadron. 

March 80,—Acting Ensign Peter France, from the Pensacola, and ordered to the Princeton. 

April 3.—Acting Ensign F, A. G. Bacon, from the Hetzel, and ordered to the schooner Arago. 


April 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. D. Mansfield, from the Hetzel, and ordered to the 
schooner Arago. 


Appointed. 


April 5.—Samuel Gordon, of Baltimore, Md., an Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Shamrock. 
April 5.—Edward W. Halvio, of Hingham, Mass., an Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Idaho. 


Promoted. 


March 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John E. Parsons, of Charlestown, Mass., to Acting Passed 
Assistant Surgeon. 

April 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Theodore 8, Keith, of Joppa Village, Mass., to Acting 
Passed Assistant Surgeon. 


Resigned. 


March 17.—Acting Master John F. Dearborn, of Boston, Mass. 

March 16.—Acting Ensign Walter C. Odiorne, at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
March ®.—Acting Ensign Charles J. Hill, of the Squando. 

March %A.—Acting Ensign James Jordan, of the Nyack. 

March 2.—Acting Ensign B. F. Midget, of the Glasgow. 

March %.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William H. Squando, 


Discharged. 
March 18,.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Levi 8. Brigham. 


New Dork State National Guard. 


Geunezat Heap-Quarrers, State or Naw Yor, 
Genera Orpzrs, f ADJSUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, t 


No. —. Atsany, April 15, 1866, 


The following officers have been commissioned by the Commander-in-Chief in the National 
Guard, State of New York, during the month ending April 15, 1866, 


Fifth Brigade. 
Cornelius H. Murphy, Judge-Advocate, April 7, vice 8. A. Dodge, honorably discharged. 
Sixth Brigade. 


Adrian V. Cortelyou, Jr., Judge-Advocate, April 9, vice B. W. Downing, resigned. 
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; Second Regiment of Infantry. 
Joseph G. Shaw, Surgeon, April 4, 1866, original vacancy. 


Third Regiment of Infantry. 


Charles H. Heyzen, Adjutant, March 22, 1866, vice Wm. Townsend, resigned. 
John J. Kenney, First Lieutenant, March 22, 1866, vice Q. McCabe, resigned. 
Augustine O'Neill, First Lieutenant, April 3, 1866, vice G. W. Hamilton, declined. 
Lewis Masters, Second Lieutenant, April 3, 1866, vice O'Neill, promoted. 

G. H. Moeser, Captain, April 3, 1866, original vacancy. 

Frank Osterman, First Lieutenant, April 3, 1866, original vacancy. 

Louis Schlamp, Second Lieutenant, April 3, 1866, original vacancy. 


Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


W. F. Moller, First Lieutenant, April 3, 1866, vice Slingerland, declined. 
Richard L. Roberts, Second Lieutenant, April 7, original vacancy. 


' Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


H. N. Burmester, Second Lieutenant, March 28, 1966, vice H. Warnken, resigned. 
August Michael, First Lieutenant, March 23, 1866, vice Frederick Jost, resigned. 
Fritz Hormann, Second Lieutenant, March 3, 1866, vice August Michael, promoted. 
George Strippel, First Lieutenant, March 26, 1866, vice P. Leicht, resigned. 

William H. Schultz, Second Lieutenant, March 26, 1866, vice G. Strippel, promoted. 


Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 


Moritz H. Heimerdinger, Captain, March 19, 1866, vice A. Ebelspacker, resigned. 
Samuel Blum, First Lieutenant, March 19, 1866, vice M. H. Heimerdinger, promoted. 
Anton Wilsbach, Second Lieutenant, March 19, 1866, vice Samuel Blum, promoted. 
John OC. Hang, First Lieutenant, March 19, 1866, vice D. Reinhardt, resigned. 

Philip Meyer, Captain, April 4, 1866, vice J. Kayser, resigned. 


Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 
E. H. Merrihew, Adjutant, April 9, vice A. H. Bronson, resigned. 


Fifteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Otto Schrader, Second Lieutenant, March 26, 1866, vice J. G. Thaller, resigned. 


Sixteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Joseph Irwine, First Lieutenant, April 4, 1866, vice W. H. Thorn, deceased. 
Platt Conklin, Second Lieutenant, April 4, 1866, vacancy. 





Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry. 


John G. Fay, Captain, March 26, 1866, vice W. 8. McClellan, resigned. 
Edmund Y. Morris, Captain, April 3, 1866, vice J. W. Paddon, resigned. 


Nineteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Dubois B, Rumsey, Captain, April 3, 1866, original vacancy. 
Ezra T. Jackson, First Lieutenant, April 3, 1866, original vacancy. 
William W. Hawley, Second Lieutenant, April 3, 1866, original vacancy. 


Twenty-first Regiment of Infantry. 
George 8. Dennis, Major, April 3, 1866, vice C. H. Fitchitt, removed from district. 
Wm. G. Burnett, Captain, April 9, original vacancy. 
Harmon Near, First Lieutenant, April 9, original vacancy. 
George Paulmier, Second Lieutenant, April 9, original vacancy. 


Twenty-second Regiment of Infantry. 


D. B. Gilbert, Captain, April 2, 1866, vice Townsend, promoted, 
John H. Palmer, Captain, April 2, 1866, vice McGrath, resigned. 


/ 
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Thomas Tate, First Lieutenant, April 2, 1866, vice Palmer, promoted. 
Charles D. Topping, Second Lieutenant, April 2, 1866, vice Tate, promoted. 


Twenty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
George D. Smith, First Lieutenant, March 22, 1866, vice 8, D. Cary, resigned. 


Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Alexander Enders, Second Lieutenant, Mareh 27, 1866, vice B. Snyder, resigned. 


Twenty-eighth Regiment of Infantry. 
Henry Gerner, Engineer, April 3, 1866, original vacancy. 
Jacob Schiltz, Second Lieutenant, April 8, 1866, vice A. Enders, resigned. 
Charles H. Koch, Second Lieutenant, February 3, 1866, vice A. Kemmer, resigned. 


Twenty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 


Seymour Rowley, First Lieutenant, April 5, 1866, vice D. C. Briggs, removed from district. 
Henry Carlton, Second Lieutenant, April 5, 1866, vice 8. Rowley, promoted. 


Thirty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
George G. Nolton, Captain, April 7, vice D. B. Seaver, declined. 
Samuel Hopkins, First Lieutenant, April 7, vice James Waller, declined. 
John Fullager, Captain, April 7, vice O. E. Chapman, resigned. 
B. Franklin Hart, First Lieutenant, April 7, vice John Fullager, promoted. 
Wm. W. Sharp, Second Lieutenant, April 7, vice B. F. Hart, promoted. 
Howard Galpin, Captain, April 7, vice A. A. Drake, removed from district. 
John J. Henning, First Lieutenant, April 7, oice H. Galpin, promoted. 
Charles H. Raberg, Jr., Second Lieutenant,, April 7, vice J. J. Henning, promoted. 
Frank Owens, First Lieutenant, April 7, vice E. 8. Cheesbro, declined, 
Harrison G, MeFaddin, Second Lieutenant, April 7, vice Calvin Noyes, declined. 


Fiftieth Regiment of Infantry. 
Silas 8. Montgomery, Captain, March 27, 1866, vice F. 8. Howe, resigned. 
William W. Tyler, First Lieutenant, March 27, 1866, vice J. H. Smith, absent from district. 
Addison M. Scott, Second Lieutenant, March 27, 1866, vice 8. 8. Montgomery, promoted, 
Henry C. Smith, Captain, April 9, vice F. P. Cook, resigned. 
Lyman E. Henderson, First Lieutenant, April 9, vice H. C. Smith, promoted. 


Fifty-second Regiment of Infantry. 
Philip Koerner, Captain, April 10, vice John Browers, resigned. 
Deidrieth Zabrt, First Lieutenant, April 10, vice Philip Stoltz, promoted. 
Sixty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 


Nicholas Roth, Second Lieutenant, March 28, 1866, vice Mathias Smith, promoted. 
John Hausle, Quartermaster, March 21, 1866, vice Fred, Laulensclager, term expired, 
Charles F. Hagar, March 21, 1866, vice L. J. Ottenot, promoted. 


Seventy-second Regiment of Infantry. 


Henry W. Harris, Second Lieutenant, March 28, 1866, rice Jeremiah R. Green, removed from 
district. 


Seventy-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


Orrin Clark, First Lieutenant, March 27, 1866, vice John Sinnott, ‘promoted. 


Eightieth Regiment of Infantry. 


Richard H. Goodell, Assistant Surgeon, March 27, 1866, vice H. B. Miller. 
Andrew Showerman, First Lieutenant, April 9, vice H. T. Peters, promoted. 
Charles M. Fisher, Second Lieutenant, April 9, vice E. E. Griffith, resigned. 


Eighty-second Regiment of Infantry. 
John C, Nott, Colonel, March 21, 1866, vice John McEwen, resigned. 
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Anthony B. Seger, Lieutenant-Colonel, March 21, 1866, vice John C. Nott, promoted. 
James J. Schoonmaker, Major, March 21, 1866, vice A. B. Seger, promoted. 
Thaddeus W. Ingall, Captain, March 27, 1866, original vacancy. 

William 8S. Jones, Second Lieutenant, March 26, 1866, original vacancy: 


Kighty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


James D. Smith, Captain, March 20, 1866, vice Samuel F. Garmon, promoted. 
Jared F. Brown, First Lieutenant, March 20, 1866, vice J. D. Smith, promoted. 
Charles A. McCullock, Second Lieutenant, March 20, 1866, vice J. F. Brown, promoted. 


Ninety-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
Charles Rehfeldt, First Lieutenant, March 27, 1866, vice J. J. C. Wierter, promoted, 
Clemens Knipschild, Captain, March 23, 1866, original vacancy. . 


One Hundredth Regiment of oe 


Robert P. Cormack, Major, March 21, 1866, vice A. W. Bush, resigned. 

Linus E. Jackson, Captain, March 22, 1866, vice W. P. Fisher, resigned. 

James H. Knapp, Second Lieutenant, March 22, 1866, vice John Bally, resigned. 
John N, Olmstead, Second Lieutenant, March 22, 1866, vice Daniel Mann, resigned. 


One Hundred and First Regiment of Infantry. 


Joseph A, Cook, First Lieutenant, March 20, 1866, vice C. C. Covell, absent from district. 
Charles E. Nellis, Second Lieutenant, March 20, 1866, vice J. A. Cook, promoted. 


One Hundred and Ninth Regiment of Infantry. 


Milton Manrow, First Lieutenant, April 8, 1866, vice H. C. Plumb, removed from district. 
John G. Ames, Second Lieutenant, April 2, 1866, vice M. Manrow, promoted. 


First Regiment of Artillery. 


Thomas Casey, First Lieutenant, April 6, vice William Handy, resigned. 
Paul James Hurley, Second Lieutenant, April 6, vice John N. Reynolds, resigned. 
William Tungbecker, Second Lieutenant, April 6, vice B. Hasper, deceased. 


First Battalion Artillery, Fifth Brigade. 


William J. Tate, Captain, April 2, 1866, vice 8. A. Avila, resigned. 
John T. Roberts, Adjutant, April 2, 1866, vice W. J. Tate, promoted. 


Battery A, Seventeenth Brigade. 
Richard M. Casler, Second Lieutenant, April 9, vice John L. Symonds, resigned. 


First Battalion Artillery, Twenty-fifth Brigade. 
George B. Herrick, Adjutant, March 20, 1866, vice John Wrenn, left the district. 


Resignations of Officers. 


The following resignations of officers in the National Guard, State of New York, have been ae- 
eepted by the Commander-in-Chief during the month ending April 15th, 1866: 


Har, 20.—14th Regiment, Thomas F. Teahen, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Har. W.—19th Regiment, William ©. Brown, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Har, 2#.—21st Regiment, Edward Quigley, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 
Mar, 2#.—30th Regiment, Augustus Tucker, Captain, removed from district, 

Har, 2.—40th Regiment, D. H. Fonda, Lieutenant-Colonel, declined. 

Mar, #,—8ist Regiment, J. H. J. Walker, Captain, removed from district. 

Mar, W.—83d Regiment, E. D. Wing, Captain, removed from district. 
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Mar. #.—83d Regiment, Jchn J. McCue, Second Lieutenant, removed from district. 

Mar, 2#,.—84th Regiment, John R, Hamilton, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar. 20.—97th Regiment, John Kenyon, First Lieutenant, physical disability. 

Har, W.—9ith Regiment, Jacob Smith, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Mar. #.—101st Regiment, Gustavus M. Palmer, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Mar, 20.—101st Regiment, George Batchelor, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Mar. 20.—1st Battalion Light Artillery, 25th Brigade, John Wrenn, Adjutant, absent from 
district. 

Mar, 2%.—8d Regiment, Deidrick Fink, Second Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Mar. 27.—18th Regiment, Henry H. Lane, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar, 27.—387th Regiment, E. Stanton Cheesbro, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar. 27.—87th Regiment, A. A. Drake, Captain, removed from district. 

Mar, 2.—87th Regiment, Charles E. Chapman, Captain, removal from district. 

Mar, 27.—48d Regiment, C. A. McFarland, First Lieutenant, term of ‘service expired. 

Mar. Vi.—48th Regiment, W. G. Robinson, Captain, declined. 

Mar. 27.—49th Regiment, C. H. Stewart, Captain, term of service expired. 

Mar, 27.—54th Regiment, Joseph Klem, Second Lieutenant, ill health. 

Mar. Yi.—54th Regiment, E. H. Griffin, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar. %%.—54th Regiment, James H. Williams, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar, %.—dAth Regiment, John Mayer, Captain, removal from district. 

Mar, 2%.—55th Regiment, W. E. Wadsworth, Adjutant, absence from district. 

Mar, Y.—55th Regiment, Charles Stegner, Captain, physical disability. 

Mar, 27.—TSth Regiment, A. D. Foster, Second Lieutenant, removal from district, 

Mar. 27.—76th Regiment, 8, P. Smith, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

Mar. 27.—76th Regiment, L. A. Cole, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Mar, 27.—7T6th Regiment, L. Perry, Captain, term of service expired. 

Mar; %%.—82d Regiment, Milton W. Allen, First Lieutenant, removed from district. 

Mar, %.—9ist Regiment, Lewis Armstrong, Surgeon, declined. 

Mar, 27.—95th Regiment, John D. Coughlin, Adjutant, declined. 

Mar, 27.—96th Regiment, Frederick Layer, Second Lieutenant, ill health. 

Mar, 27.—105th Regiment, Seth D. Baldwin, captain, declined. 

April 10.—10th Regiment, James Dodds, Captain, declined. 

April 10,—4th Regiment, L. 0. Goodridge, Captain, removed from district, 

April 10.—22d Regiment, Thomas L. Thornell, Captain, declined. 

Aprii 10.—22d Regiment, Isaac Smith, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Aprii 10.—S4th Regiment, Robert Young, Second Lieutenant, appointed on Metropolitan 
Police. 

April 10,.—84th Regiment, G. F. Doah, First Lieutenant, term of service expired. 

April 10.—84th Regiment, Simon Hazleton, Quartermaster, declined. 

April 10.—81st Regiment, Willard A. Ingham, Captain, removed from district. 

April 10.—56th Regiment, T. J. Mason, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Aprii 10.—56th Regiment, Lindon L. Emery, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

April 10.—48d Regiment, A. C. Hyde, Lieutenant-Colonel, term of service expired. 

April 10.—8d Regiment, Thomas Reilly, First Liewtenant, removed from district. 

April 10.—7th Regiment, John W. Murray, Captain, term of service expired. 

Aprit 10.—1st Infantry, R. McKechnire, Captain, declined. 

April 10.—1st Infantry, Walter L. Thompson, Captain, declined. 

April 10.—Battery A, 11th Brigade, E. 0. Hotchkiss, Captain, declined. 











